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The national Conference on Horal/Citizenship 
Education (HCE) vas the major activity of Planning for 
Horal/Citizenship Education, a yearrlong national planning effort. 
The primary purpose of the conferetfce vas to develop HCE 
recommendations from as vide a base as possible concerning research, 
development, and dissemination, vith the ultimate goal of submitting 
the recommendations to NIE and the public for programs that vill have 
an impact on our schools and our society consistent vith democratic 
values, and principles. The report outlines the background of the 
conference including the objectives, public concerns, assumptions, • 
activities, and products of its planning effort. The conference 
recommendations focus on public policy, theory, research, 
development, and dissemination. ^ Each category details the highlights 
from several inputs: the major conference presentations, the 
vork-group reports, the discussion by reactant panels, discussion 
from the floor, a brainstorming session, responses to individual 
questionnaires, and comments on the first draft of the proceedings 
report. (JHF) 
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Preface 



This document reports on the Naticml Conference on Marel/Citizenship 
Education held in Philadelphia June 4 - 6, 1976. The Conference was a 
major activity of Planning for Moral/Citizenship Education, a year-long 
national planning effort carried out by Research for Better Schools (RBS) 
pursuant to Oontrecrt 400-76-0043 with the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) . The intent of this report is to provide both an overview and a 
detailed analysis of the objectives, assumptions, content, process, prod- 
ucts, and evaluation of the Conference. Detailed documentation concern- 
ing these aspects of the Conference is available from RBS. 
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Overview 



The National Conferenoe on Moral/Citissenship Education was convened 
by RBS at the Sugar loaf Conference Center, Philadelphia, Pa, , Jtme 4-6, 
1976. The Conference was the focal activity of the national, planning 
effort on moral/citizenship education (MCE) carried out by RBS meter oon- 
trect with NIE. It was supported in lar^ part by RBS corporate funds. 

The Conference brou^t togetlier botti MCE e:q)erts and a nultidisciplirv- 
ary groi^) representing a variety of viewpoints and interests. Because 
of limited lodging facilities, participation was restricted to 85 individ- 
uals. The planning effort's Advisory Groxjp and Resource Panel played an 
inportant role in shaping the Conference. These two groi5>s represent irajor 
educational, religious, civic, and scholarly interests. 

The primary purpose of the Conference (in addition to facilitating 
an exchange of information across the MCE field) was to develop MCE recom- 
mendations from as wide a base as possible concerning reseaaxih, develop- 
ment, and dissemination (R, D, and D), with the ultimate goal of sub- 
mitting the recOTnendatiaris to NIE and the public. The format, process, 
and conceptualization of the CSbnference were designed around this purpose. 
The key process was one of interaction, with work groi5)s arriving at recom- 
mendations en the basis of informational papers presented at the (jbnference 
and woric-group deliberations. 

This report focuses on a description and analysis of these and re- 
lated Conference elements. 
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Conferenoe Background 



Objectives of Planning Effort 

The initial objective of the MCE planning effort, of which the Con- 
ference was the most ijiportant activity, was to develop MCE reoornnendap 
tions for R, D, and D; its ultimate objective was to develop MCE prpgrams 
which will have an inpact on our schools and our society consistent with 
democratic values and principles. 

Public Concerns 

The planning effort was initiated in response to a widely e^qjressed 
need for coordination and leadership in MCE, This concern centers around 
the following considerations. 

MCE is a tradition in the Uhited States. Schools have always been 
expected to perpetuate the socialization of their students. The curricu- 
lum is expected to reinforce values initiated in liie hcsne and to inculcate 
the principles of worthy citizenship, eitiier directly or indirectly. And 
when the home or religious institutions Conce partners with schools in oro^ 
viding moral education) fail to introduce the child to these^^^I^^ 
the schools are expected to assume the prijnary responsibility. 

The current social malaise — reflected in the rising incidence of 
crimB, a growing social alienation among many of the young, .1^ 
breaJcdown of the family, and a dwindling faith in the democratic process — 
offers aiiple reason for -the increasingly vocal call for education that 
instills a firm foundation in moral/ethical values. A grbwixig body of 
research and increased practitioner involvement further demonstrate the 
increasing prominence of MCE. 

To cite two representative sttdies, firet, an analysis was recently - 
made of public documents of national groups (State Departments of Educa- 
tion, parent groips, school lx)ards, religious groups y legal groips, and 
other organizations related to the public good) vdiich bear on the inpor- 
tance and desired characteristics of MCE. Second, a siirvey.of parent and 



teacher opinion was conducted in four regions of tihe country regarxjing a 
number of substantive aspects of MCE (see "Products of Planning Effort" 
section). In both studies the findings were clear: MCE is generally 
perceived as an obligation of the school curriculum, an educational im- 
perative. 

Despite the unquestionable ijTportance of sound MCE, confusion s\jr- 
rounds the question of hew best to carry it out. Conflicting theories 
of learning and practice are espoused, little is known about the nost 
appropriate ways to integrate MCE into the traditional curriculum, and 
there is evident dispute - with respect to researeh- findings, content, 
and method. ^ 

In view of these circumstances , it would seem essential to take thor- 
ougji stock of the situation. What values, for example, do parents want 
taught? Are the policies of various professional organizations congruent 
or incongruent? Is the existing research literature definitive, or do 
serious voids exist? Are some teaching methodologies more effective than 
o^ers, and if so, under vghat oonditians? 

Assunptions of Planning Effort 

Based, in part, on these considerations and on an examination of 
current activity (both research and practice), the MCE planning effort was 
predicated on the following assunptions: 

• The public has clearly expressed the desire that the educational 
oomnunity and other interest groups join together to develop and 
inplement effective tCE in the schools. ; 

• This desire can and must be acted on in ways that do not violate 
the rights, beliefs, and values of ethnic, religious, and cultur- 
al minorities within our pluralistic society. 

• MCE must be based on the reconnendations of a wide variety of 
experts in different fields of specialization. The planning pro- 
gram thus must stem from a collaborative process — from a truly 
joint effort to determine ends and means. 



• The^ knowledgp-base for MCE provides a pronasing foundation for 
analyzing key issues, evaluating alternative instructional tech- 
niques, and weighing substantive priorities. The more prominent 
approaches include the cognitive-decision theorists (CJoombs, Pteters, 
Wilson); the developmental theorists (Bull, Havinghurst, Kohlberg, 
IxDevinger, Piaget); the prosocial behavior theorists (Aronfreed, • 
Bandura, Hoffman, Staub); and the values theorists (Lasswell, 
Louis Raths, Rokeach), 

• A planning program must be based on careful and systematic coor- 
dination. The diversity of approaches cited above has led to a 
mix of information. The planning task is to consider ways to 
draw together and expand the body of knowledge, document essential 
fu37tiTer research, and - in time - develop effective educational 
programs tiiat are acceptable to the public-at-large , respect our 
pluralistic beliefs, and provide the young with ethical guidelines 
by which to live. 

Activities of Planning Effort 

The sequence of the planning-effbrt activities included: ' 

• Collection of Data from Interviews 

• Collection and Analysis of Literature Across the Field 

• Establishment of a Comnunication Network 

• Formation of an Advisory Groiip and Resource Panel 

• Convocation of a National Conference (the subject of this report) 

• Preparation of Planning Reoonmendations 

• Development of Publications 

From a procedural viewpoint, th^ progtBrn embraced the following steps: 

search and analyze infoniHtian, conceptualize, seek inpxit, draft r^oomnsn- ~ 

dations, seek criticisms, and sxjtndt recomnendations. 

Ftoducts of Planning Effort 

As a vehicle for both information and comnunioation, planning-effort 
products have taken, or are planned to take, several forms. 



A biJbliogregiiy of approximately 1,800 documents dealing vdth 
noral/values education, coded by type of document and content. 
The bibliogr^y was oofipleted during the spring of 1976 and dis- 
seminated in the fall to numerous requestors • 
A collection of selected readings which present the most salient 
statements of acknowledged leaders in foxjr major approaches to 
MCE: cognitive decision, developmental, prosocial, and values, 
TTiis collection was ccnpleted in tJie spring of 1976, was mailed 
to all Cbnference participants prior to the CJonferenoe, and has 
been disseminated, on request, to a variety of groups and indi- 
viduals. 

A Conference report, including major ii^nits, proceedings, and 
reoonmendations (this document). 
A MCE book (see "Ctanferenoe Publication" section). 
Survey and questionnaire findings concerning the need for and 
iirplementation of MCE. TWo of these, ( The Importance and Desired 
Characteristics of Moral/Ethical Education in the Public Schools ; 
A Systematic Analysis of Recent Documents and Teacher and Parent 
Opinion Conoeming Moral/Ethical Education in the Public Schools ; 
A Bi^rt of an Institute for Survey Research Study) , ccrnpleted as 
part of another RBS waric tnit, have been disseminated on request. 
Although not in the planning-effort contract, a third pa?»r, re- 
porting on and analyzing current state MCE goals, activities, and 
projected activities, is in preparation. 

An overview of tbe MCE planning effort has been oonpleted. Efforts 
are being made to prepare additional p^>ers dealing with special 
aspects of MCE, e.g. , historical perspective, contempo rary issues. 
Ihese ara planned to* be ocnpleted by Deoeniber 1976. 
An annotated bibliography of several hvmdred esqperimental studies 
reporting effects in -Oie moral/values edtcation domain. Ihis 
docunent is oonpleted, with the exception of editorial sunmaries, 
analyses, and overviews. Publication is scheduled for December 1976. 
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Occasional Papers. Although not in the planning-effort oontract, 
an attenpt has been made to facilitate oommunicaticn among those 
interested in MCE. Significant papers have been prepared and/or 
disseminated. The first such paper is a speech entitled Morality 
and Citizenship Education: Whose Responsibility? presented by 
Terrel H. Bell, Conmissioner of Higher Education for the State of 
Utah, at the National Conference for Education and Citizenship. 
This conference, sponsored by the Itaited States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Council of Chief State School Officers, was held in 
Kansas City, Mo., in Septenber 1976. Dr. Bell's ^ech represents 
an iirportant policy proposal from a national leader in public 
education. ^The second paper, prepared by Edwin Fenton, Carnegie- 
Mellon Ihiversity, is entitled The Relationship of Citizenship 
Education to Values Education . It oc»itains ijiportant reconmenda- 
tions from a national VCE leader. RBS corporate funds finance 
this publication. These Iwo papers will be disseminated by 
Deoenber 1976. 
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Descrdption of Conference 
Objectives of Conference 

The prijiaiy objective of the Conference was to develop reoonnendations 
for the development of a plan for R, D, and D in MCE. Subobjectives re- 
lated to heightening the visibility of the field, bringing together and 
fostering oomnunication among diverse professional individuals and groups, 
and proncting acceptance of, and support for, MCE anong leaders in the 
educational cc»iimjnity. 

Assuinptions of Cdnference 

Several assumptions underlay the intent and design of the Conference. 

• A Conference on the broad issues of MCE would benefit from a 
conceptual framework for the dialogues. Thus the Conference 
planners identified four significant approaches to MCE Cognitive 
decision, developmental, prosocial, and values) and used these as 
a frame of reference for Conference input and discussion. (See 
"Flow of Conference Events" section for more detailed description 
of liiese approaches. ) 

• The Conference would benefit from a structure for presenting this 
conceptual infoiroation and a process for participants to vcse in 
preparing reooranendations. 

• Ihe Conference would benefit from^ wide constituency representing 
the educational establishment , varied disciplines, scholars and 
practitioners, and private and public funding enablers. 

• The Conference would benefit from addressing R, D, and D issues 
from the point of view of five perspectives traditional in educa- 
tional development: public policy, theory, research, development, 
and dissemination. 

• The end product of the Conference should be R, D, and D recom- 
mendations for a MCE plan. 
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Ptooess of Confer^enoe 

In order to achieve its primary objective of the preparation of R, 
D, and D reccranendations, the Conference process was based <m four key 
activities. First, four background papers were presented by leading 
spokesmen for an outstanding approach to MCE, These papers, products in 
themselves, provided a conceptual framewoi*: as well as the authors' reoom- 
mendations, and stimulated and guided later Conference discussion. Second, 
a process-product format was established. Participants selected brain- 
storming woric groups, arranged by topic, in which they were called upon 
to produce MCE reccranendations within the purview of their particular 
topic, and to report these reccranendations to the entire Conference peri- 
odically. The work groups were guided by trained leaders who were also 
responsible for presenting tllBL report of reccranendations. Each reportiiig 
session was followed by ooranents of a reactant panel and discussion from the 
floor. Third, careful selection of participants assured that 1he fir^r^l 
reconmendations reflected the support of the diverse viewpoints, inteivT t^, 
and expertise represented by the Conference constituency, last, individual 
questionnaires were filled out by participants, v*k) listed their concerns, 
priorities, and judgjnent oonceming MCE reccranendations . Taken tp^ther, 
this four-phase process provided an open climate conducive to a fertile 
exchange of ideas and an enthusiasm for and commitment to Ihe task at 
hand — the preparation of R, D, and D reccranendations. _ 

Conference Constituency 

Since Conference attendance was limited, especial care was taken 
that those selected to participate represented a broad range of perspec- 
tives. They were drawn from three main categories. . 

• MCE experts — acknowledged leadere in policy, research, theory, 
development, and practice; those e:q)erienoed and inflxjential in 
the field, althou^ representing diverse backgrounds. Their role 
was to share information, insights, and ideas. 

16 
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• • ;:Ck^anizatiQnal representatives — the gate-keepers and leaders in 

iiiportant educational, cdvic, and religious groi5)s. Their role 
was to voice the ccnoeres and viewpoints of their respective or- 
ganizations. 

• Representatives of foundations and government a^ncies — the 
present or potential enablers and funders of MCE efforts. Their 
role was to learn of and react to MCE proposals requiring financial 
st5>port. 

In general, the participants were charged with the responsibility to 
c^^"*^i^cate, bsoome informed, offer input, and ccnsider supporting the 
f*^ effort. 

(A list of Conference participants appears at the end of jaiis report.) 

jjiSSl Lgf Conference Events 

(This section of the report focuses on the Conference process for 
developing recommendations. The content of reooninendations and reactions 
ar^ reported in the following section.) 

P^lor to the Conference, the staff prepared and sent to all partici- 
p^ts a collection of selected readings delineating the four najor theoret- 
ical approaches providing the Conference's conceptual franework:. cognitive 
decisior^^ developmental, prosocial, and values. The readings were intended 
as orientation and background information. 

In additicn, participants were notified in advance that 13iey would 
be asked to choose a work grotp at registration and were sent a list of 
questions to guide and focus their thought before arrival. The questions 
included: 

TOPICS FOR SUBSTAmVE ISSUES ("WHAT") WORK GROUP 

• What should be our definition of "moral/citizenship"? Vftiat .does 
it include and exclude? What is it that we are attenpting to 
foster? 

• What kinds of research studies should be undertaken, and with 
what priority? 



• What developnent activities, if any, should be undertaken, and 
with what priority? 

• What theoretical problems should be addressed, and with v*iat 
priority? 

• What kinds of dissemination-field service activities should be 
undertaken, and with what priority? 

• What kinds of evaluation capabilities should be developed, and 
with what priority? 

• What ]dnds of nonschool programs should be researched and/or 
developed, and with what priority? 

• What kinds of evidence indicate the need for MCE? 

TOPICS FOR IMPLEIffiNTATIQN ISSUES ("HOW") WORK GROUPS 

• How should MCE be presented to the educational oanmunity and 
the wider public? 

• How can funding be obtained and coordinated? 

• Hew should a research program be developed and administered? 

• How should the levels of government — - local, state, and 
federal ~ functionally relate to a MCE program? 

• How should nongovernment groups fomdations, civic groips, 
religious groips, etc. — relate to a MCE program? 

• How might MCE be integrated into Uie school curriculun? 

• How can those interested Iri MCE work togetl^^^ to 
policy and derate sipport? 

• How can a planning agenda be developed which will reflect 
broad constituency and svqDport? 

• How should activities of differing priorities fit into the 
ag^da? Hew can separate activities parallel in time be tied 
together? 

Piod^. At the time of registration, each Confer^ce participant 
signed up for a work groip whose topic was of particular interest to hijn/ 
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her. The topics were: public policy, theory, reseaixh, develqpnent, and 
dissemination. Woric-group menibers (approximately 10 per group) were asked 
to: (a) address IKE substantive ('"what") and ijiplementation CTiow") issues 
from the point of view of their topic, (b) remain in the same group throu^- 
out, and (c) assume responsibility for producing R, D, and D reoomnendations. 

Following registration, there was a social hour, during which partici- 
pants became acquainted with each oUier and wiUi the Conference agenda. 
IXxring dinner Virginia Kbehler, NIE, welconed participants, stressed the 
ijiportance of the Conference mission, and reaffirmed her agency's interest 
in it. Congressnan Albert' H. Quie (R-Minn. ) then off ered keynote remarks, 
errphasizing the national need for ICE and his personal coimitment to it. 
The last dinner speaker was Russell A. Hill, RBS, director of the pZ iiing 
effort and organizer of the Conference, who presented orientation renarks. 
He placed the Conference within 'the frameworic of the total planning effort; 
outlined the purpose, underlying assumptions, and oonceptiaal frame of ref- 
erence; explained the Conference constituency as well as tasks and 
responsibilities; and requested the return of individual questionnaires on 
priorities and concerns at Uie end of the Conference. 

After dinner, the work groups held their initial session, with the 
assigned task of identifying major issues, concerns, and priorities within 
their topic related to substantive considerations of ICE. 

Thereafter, two background papers were presented, with participants 
having IJie option to att^d ohe^or^^^ 

sented by Nbrroan A. Sprdnthall, University of Minnesota (ooatxthored by 
Ralph L. Mosher, Boston Uiiversity ) . Sprintliall's paper surmarized 1±ie 
state of the art regarding -the developmental theorists' approach tc5 MCE. 
He presented an outline defining the general ^>als of schooling as in- 
cluding MCE as a central focus for developmental education. He examined 
Uie current psychological impact of schooling and presented a strong case 
suggesting that schools need to include valxies develqpment as a primaiy 
objective of education. The paper then detailed specific educational 
objectives as derived from a cognitive-developnental framework, including 
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Dewey, Piaget, Kbhlberg, Loevinger, Erikson, and EUdnd. MiLtiple, yet 
related, perspectives were presented as a means of defining the key 
developmental cjonstructs of stage, structure, and interaction. lie tiien 
provided an analysis of recent developmental programs arid courses cur- 
rently being tried out in public schools, along with an excumination of 
the p^chological effects. He stated that many programs from different 
sections of tiie country have yielded significant results, pointing out 
■that under conditions of significant role-taking and a balance between 
experential learning and intellectual inquiry, pupils acfiieve positive 
levels of inaral, values, and psychological development. Sprinthall 
sumned vp these promising directions for schooling in a series of recom- 
mendations designed to stimulate the creation of nore actual in-class 
applications of moral, values, and psychological developmental programs. 

The concurrent speaker was Ervin Stavib, University of Massachusetts, 
who sunmarized tiie state of tiie art from the prosocial theorists* approach 
to MCE. Staub defined the prosocial donain (e.g., sharing, helping, 
cooperative behavior) and discussed the tendency to behave prosocially. 
He then examined theoretical and research issues. In examining the re- 
lationship between children and socializers, Staub considered research 
findings bearing on the factors of nurturance and affection, and control 
versus permissiveness. Reviewing relevant theory and research, Staiib 
analyzed various teaching techniques for prosocial bdiavior, including: 
conditioning procedures , " roKlatL^^^ 

and participation in prosocial behavior (e.g., assignment of lesponsi- 
bility and participation, role-playing as partLcipation, indjb?ect leaimng 
and participation in interactive experiences). Peer influence on the . 
development of prosocial orientatian was also reviewed, again with eiipha- 
sis on research findings. Throughout his paper Staub proposed reconmen- 
dations for more intensive application of existing knowledge • 

Saturday . The first activity of the day was a 1-hour meeting of 
the work groips, in which discussion of substantive issues was continued. 

Thereafter the two final bacskground papers were presented, with 

20 
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participants again having the option to cdioose which they heard, Howard 
Kirschenbaum, National Humanistic Education Ctenter, presented the values 
approach to VICE. He suggested that many different values-education 
^proaches share two comon goals: to help individuals lead personally 
satisfying lives and to become constructive members of society. In this 
light he examined the theory and methodology of Raths and colleagues 
(values clarification); Rokeach; Lasswell, Rucker, and colleagues; 
Kbhlberg (noral develojinent) ; oognitive-decision^iBking theories; and 
traditional approaches like moralizing and modeling, Kirschenbaum pro- 
posed a syntiiesis of values-education objectives, derived f rom the various 
schools of thou^t. He suggested further research activities, with an 
emphasis on botii furthering knowledge in each of the separate ^proache§ . 
and on undertaking some major integrative studies which address basic 
issues in the field. Specific development and dissemination activities 
were also advocated. Finally, Kirschenbaum briefly examined the general 
cormiunity reaction to values education. 

The concurrent speaker was Jerrold Cocnibs, University of British 
Columbia, who sunnarized the cogpitive-decisicn theorists' approach. 

^ He surveyed the problems and prospects of the cognitive-decision 
approach, stating that the gpal is to teach students to make and to act 
on intelligent or rational decisions about moral issues. Program develop- 
ment involves defining and justifying what it means to be rational in 

^-making-^mcjral "decisions; "descr 
ties, dispositicns, etc., needed to make rational moral decisions; and 
developing effective and morally acceptable educational means for pro- 
ducing Hie relevant abilities. He described -Uie features of the 
approach, the views of its major figures (e.g., Peters, Wilson, Hare), 
and significant research. Coonbs then gave his views on strengtiis of 
the approach and unresolved issues, including carKseptual and enpiricail 
issues. Finally^ he outlined reooninendations for research arfl developnent. 
Follcwing tiysse presentations, the work groups held 13ieir last session 

cx\ substantive isstes, at which time ±hey fomulated reconmendations. These 
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reoonmendations were reported to the total Conference inroediately after 
lunch by the work-group leaders. Ralph lyier, Science Research Associates, 
moderated at the reporting session and at the following session where 
members of the Resource Panel offered their reactions to the work-group 
recoiniiendations. ^ ' 

A mid-afternoon break provided recreation for athletes and nonathletes 
alike, followed by a social hour and dinner, the Conference then sat as 
a whole to hear three presentations dealing with the identification of 
ijiplementation issues of MCE. 

Paul J. Sullivan, Director of the Ethical Reasoning Project, Tacoma 
Public Schools, stressed tiie need to gain the siq>port of a variety of 
groups (religious, parental, administrative) when installing MCE programs. 
Allied to this need is the importance of public-relations activities sen- 
-sitive to local perceptions. He cautioned that using educational jargon, 
particularly regarding theoretioal issues, is a baiirrier to acceptance. 
With regard to personnel engaged in ICE, the project head should be fully 
qualified and be engaged in the installation process frari its inception. 
He identified the "inculcation" spectre and pCTNoei\^d 

dogrnas as two major barriers to overcone. Installation of ICE inevitably 
involves a total school system, and one jiust be prepared to deal with ' 
reservations on the part of teaichers, building principals, and central 
administration. Finally, Dr. Sullivan strongly reabnBfei^ 
jvent of a citizen advisory group to cteii wi 
I»licy. ' ^* " , r^'-'' 

Edwin Fenton, Director of Carnegie-Mellon (Ifaiversily) Ed^ 
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Center, stressed the need to develop a coherent rationale for ^ \-^'^^'^^^!^^^ 
place it in the wider context of sdiool j^grams, since the ''iioral" 
arouses comnnunity resistance. It is more feasible to integrate MCE with 
the regular curriculum, e.g. , civics, social stvidie^v English y^^^^m 
of acceptance and student interest. Teachers should be cbleaders in MCE 
and receive help in the form of administrative support at all levels, ^ ; 
materials, and in-service trmning7 .-Dr. Fenton enphasi^d 1± 




tiring some ooherence between ■ti^ coexisting "hidden" and formal curricu- 
la. MCE must involve the wider ccmraunity and parents. Finally, MCE 

. advocates must gpt into the schools, look at -the practical realities, 
and see it the "way it is" — thus avoiding unrealistic long-tem schemes. 

Glenn E. Snelbecker, Tenple Uhiversity, (representing the Anerican 
Psychological Association) , emphasized the need to use research knowledge 
in MCE development efforts. Educational engineers are needed, as well as 
support for their efforts. The contributions of learned professions should 
play a part in the development of MCE programs. Dr. Snelbecker pointed 
to seme ijT?3ediiients to MCE, including the current lack of "payoff" (rank, 

professionals engaged in it. Finally, he circulated several 
suiiniary papers dealing with knowledge production and utilization, views 
concerning a general educational research and development program, and 

ideas and issues emanating frcm the field of psychology. 

For the next hour and a half work gcoxips reassembled in brainstorroing 

sessions to explore and refine their perception of inplenentation issues, 

and these were reported to and discussed by the total Conference. 

Sunday. Business opened Sunday morning with Russell A. Hill, Conference 

director, offer|pg further guidelines for addressing implementation issues. 

His remarks can be outlined as follows: 

• This section of the agenda deals with possible prxjesses, proce- 
dures, and structures to actualize MCE; the hoped for outcomes are 
specific implementation recoranendations to be subnitted . to poten---- 
tial f unders . 

• There are two assumptions: 

(a) Funding for the program will continue, either by NIE, private 
foundations, or a combination of -the two. 

(b) There is a growing interest in MCE, requiring us to take action 
new. 

• The following "laundry list" of possible issues are suggested: 
(a) Public Pblicy 

(1) Build a broad constituency and, through polling or other 
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techniques, carry out activities which reflect their 
concerns. 

(2) Project short-run (1-2 years) policy activities. 

(3) Conduct a series of hearings or niiniconferences to gather 
- L^f opinions about and refine policy issues. 

•(b) Theory 

(1) Ctoiiiiiunicate across field — problems, issues, criticisms, 
caveats — and break through invisible colleges, separate 
camps • 

(2) CJonduct series of symposia to focus on identifying and 
synthesizing theoretical positions; possible techniques 
might include contractual or RFP procedures and ccraidssion- 
ing special papers and tasks . 

(c) Research 

(1) Corrinxinicate across fields. ^ 

(2) Invest in analysis and/or de^lopment of measures if this 
is perceived as a priority need. 

(3) Conduct experimental research; replicate and test existing 
research findings. 

<^) Examine mechanisms for research activities, e.g. , a center 
for MCE research. 

(d) Development and Dissemination 

— (1) (3onsider tying in :wi1±i :.tite state 1^^ 
monies are now being focused. 

(2) Develop ocnrounication networic or systrnKin and o across 
±hB field, including consideration of publishing a news- 
letter. 

(3) Examine ways of interrelating ©>veCTiinehtal and private 
funding sources, e.g., NIE research. Office of Educa- 
tion developmenrt. 

The career-education model of growth, e3q)erienoe, and organization 
might be considered as one R, D, and D inpleraentation guide. 
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Vbr^k groips then met again, this time to fonnulate implementation 
reooninendations. These recxDnmendations were reported to the entire Cbn- 
ference, with Louis Rubin, University of Illinois, acting as' moderator at 
both the reporting session and the subsequent reaction session by members 
of the Advisory Group. 

The final CCTiference session was a wrap-ip lunch featuring two events, 
First, Ralph W, Tyier, Science Research Associates, presented a schema for 
introducing MCE in the schools. His remarks can be sunmarized as follows: 

• There is a need to understand tiie public school structure and 
system. 

(a) Ihe responsibility for adopting new educational directions 
and programs resides at the school district level. 

(b) MCE will require teacher training, since teachers will have 
to learn a new way of and new approach to instruction. 

(c) Local schools themselves must feel the need for ^CE; a program 
handed down from above will not work. 

• There is a need to identify and analyze differing problems across 
comnunities , e.g., 

(a) in areas v*iere children have *'momL" deficiencies - e.g., 
high delinquency 

(b) in areas vdiere children's "moral" behavior is adeqxjate 

(c) in areas vdiere children's "moral" behavior is adequate, but 
tJie coinnunity is aroused and want s' f uft^ 

domain 

• A starting point mi^t be to identify a local district that has 
recognized a real MCE need and defined areas of particular im- 
portance. We could -ttien offer Uie school or school sj^tSn techni- 
cal assistance in the form of R, D, and D guidance and perhaps 
materials (although teacher-developed materials might be a benefi- 
cial precursor). This small-scale start is the most feasible 
approach. 

• Following a demonstration project, other schools feeling a need 
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could aiiy iSeiiseives to the tedlMcat assist^ 

forming a cxx^perative group which would spread outward to othsr 

localities (such a procedural model being based on agricultural 

denonstratiOT projects) • 
Finally^ participants filled out and returned both their individual 
questionnaires dealing with personal jucjgments concerning MCE issues and 
reconnendations and an end-of Conference questionnaire dealing with the 
degree to vihldh the participants thought the Confsrence had net its ob- 
jectives. 



Conf erenoe Reooninendations 

Introduction 

This section brings together the najor ICE recGrnnendations derived 
fran the Ctanferenoe, Biey are categorized according to tJrje focus of the 
work groiq^s: public policy, theory, research, develqproent, and dissCTdna- 
tion. Each categqzy is followed by a brief statement of reoonmendations 
higjili^ts prepared by the MOE staff. The last section ccntains selected 
ccnments on inplementatLon issiies gleaned from tire aniiiated brainstonidng 
session Saturday ni^t. 

It should be emphasized t}^t nony of the reccmnendatiGns and reac- 
tions do not fit neatly into a single category. Nearly all of them ovei>- 
lap, interact with, and/or inpact on other eateries, so that in many 
cases sorting them was a natter of enphasis or, occasionally, a frankly 
arfcitrary choice. The categprizaticn is simply intended to lend so^ 
order to Uie rich source materials. In point of fact, the inter^ting 
nature of the reoonraendatians and 3?eactians is one of thesir strehgtJis, 
indicating both the range of the participants • intOTests and theaj? aware- 
ness of the interlocking relationship of the factors inwlved^^:i^^^^ 

The reooninendations were derived frcm Bews^ 
four major Conference presentations, the work-group reports, 1^ 
by reactant panels, discussion from the floor, the brainstorming se^ 
and discussion Saturday evening,, responses to the indLyidual q 
and oonnents on the first draft of tiie Conference propeediJigs 
mailed to all participants. Melding this hea«fy brew is no nea^ and 
we ask the reader's indulgence in our attenpt to do so. : 

A final note should be added regarding the forroat of this section: 
Reconnendations are recorded in the more or less collpqUial language in 
which they were spoken or written — in many cases verbatim ~ to reflect 
the spontaneity of Conference output. 
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PUBLIC POLICY 



Need for definition of npral behavior/tKE 

• The Conference can make real aooonplishments by proceeding vathmt waiting 
for Ite perfect (and perfectly agreed yjpon) defiidticn of jxastioe or moral , . 
behavior. * 

• The definition of njoral/citijsenship education is inportant. Whichever 
words we use, it is inportant not to rely on the connotation evoked in 
people, but to make vp our own definitions, v*dch would then always acconpanj 
the name or title of our activities. In a sense, then, any kind of dissemi- 
nation (and attenpts to gain funding, etc.) would be edhioative activities. 

• Vfe need better labels and better definitions of MOG oonoepts to enhance 
ocnniunioations, even if the labels do not oonnend/reoeive coraplete agree- 
ment. 

• Vfe must define moral behavior/e55)erienoe and differentiate it from other 
kinds of e^qjerienoe as a necessary first step to actioh. What do various 
constituencies mean by Ite term and what kinds of action do iiiey want? 

• There is a need for a clear definition of moral beh^dpr; several of those f;: 
offered at the CSonferenoe are not satisfactory Xe.g., ci^ inpiOses and 
self-interest; base morality on comnnon values in our culture). 

• Vfe must be clear about our conception of MCE before we oan justify/promise - 

it. ' . ... .... 

• The best definition of MCE ajppeared in Hunt/Metcalf in 1955 . - 1 am sl^pra^ed ; 
that no one mentioned this at the Conference. Metcalf was too modest to be :S 
self-serving. 

Need for definition of MCE goals 

• There is a need to define the MCE goal. 

• vfe've got to have some goals we can agree upon; otherwise -Qie possibility 
of strength throu^^syner^y is lost. 

• vite must clarify the goals and outcomes of MCE ~ \ihere we go from here, and 
how best to collaborate. Where does citizenship fit in, if at all? 

• The Cdnference can make real acoonplishments by developing a definition of : 
of what we're doing, tied in with goals/cd>jectives, i.e., designing a de- 
fensible producst (the title is less in^^ 

• Vfe must distinguish between maximal and TOnimal gpals. 



• The ConfezBnce can make 3?eal aoooraplishments by translatdng the goal (to help 
youth and adults understand and act in accordance with pnuiciples of free- 
dan, justice, and equality) into more specific subgpals: deteradning what 

we are teaching for; teaching skills, attitudes, etc., that can be roeastred 
on a psychological profile. 

• State univeipsal values in layman's terros and tie them into existing legal 
docunents, e.g.. Bill of Rights. Lhiversal values migjrt include: 

(a) respect for dignity of the individual 

(b) equality of opportunity 

(c) system of law and order 

We should aim at doing better viiat we are doing or what we say we are doing, 
stressing democratic decision-making. 

• The Confe3?ence can nake real acoonplishnents by establishijig that our gpal 
is to help youth and adults understand and act in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of freedom, justice, and equality as defined in the Bill of Rights 
and UN Charter on the Ri^s of Man. 

• A basic M/C trait rai^ be defined as "the ability to cxnh one's inpulse 
and self-interest out of sensitivily to othera and the ocnnunity" (of course 
self-interest and the interest of the conraunity can coincide) . 

• Vie seem to be concerned about what conponents should be incl\Kled in I3ie 
curriculun without trying to first answer the question "What kind of person 
should l)e the end product of the schools (and hone and church)?" or "What 
persaial qualities should ptpils have as they enter adulthood?" 

Issues relating to "moral/citizenship education" as a label 

• "Moral/citizenship education" as a title can be sold; "ncral education" cennot. 
Avoid such red-flag slogans. 

• It seems to me that you migjit scrop Ihe awkward "Moral/Citizenship" term 
and try soroething like "Civil Morality." 

• Thiere was disagreement about a program title. Some felt that we should 
call the program vAat it is and con f ront the "red flag" issue head on. 
Others argued for "sellability" of the title. 

• We spent 3 Conference days quibbling about the term '•Moral/Citizenship 
Education." That is a major problem. 

• We should not link moral and citizenship education with the MCE label. 
For research and conf erence purposes moral education has greater speci- 
ficity. In the coniiiinity, each regim should use whatever label seems 
prudent. 
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• The debate on the title is ijrportant, but not overly iJiportant, I suggest 
you ask a panel to write a position paper v*u.ch would oonclude with a recom- 
mendation for a name, 

• With regard to the definitions and domains of moral and citizenship, an 
effort should be made to develop a basic description/characterization of 
what we are doing* The enphasis of the Conference appears to be cai moral 
rather than citizenship, thou^ there may be policy pitfalls in xasing the 
term moral, 

• The concept of self -development (which implies moral development) is more 
sellable and will engender less resistance than moral development. 

• I think there's a need for further dgv^loping , rather than abandoning, the 
relationship between moral and citizenship education — and gathering data 
on public perceptions of and attitudes toward different labels for and ex- 
planations of this endeavor. Ultimately, we shoxild settle on sanething 
which is not czHy good from the public relations stanc%)oint but \4t\idti also 
does justice to our aiins and potential contribution. (Any definition v*iich 
links moral to citizenship education without covering everything included in 
the latter can sinply make it dear Uiat only a part of vdiat's needed to be 
an effective citizen is enoonpassed here.) 

• There is certainly rich ccnroon ground between moral and citizenship education^ 
and it would be a serious mistake not to anchor the one in the other. 

Issues relating to public reaction and s\g>port 

• Society is going to use the schools as the locus for the debate about 
synthesizing the plurnlism we represent, since the church and other insti-^^ | 
tutions have been disestablished in l^iis respect. Therefore, we should not :i 
think sinplistioally that MCE is another educational p rogr a m. It involves '"i 
complex issues of social policy and change. ; j 

y ' . • . . . 7-:^; 

• Major task at iMs point is the development and inplesmentatim of a public- 
awareness and siq>port-building effort about valxies education in pajTtianar 
and education in general. Ve have cill made too many asstoptions about ;;fj 
grcwtii and continued stpport. These are slig^ttly challenged now by public* 
reai:rtion — biit this might be nothing conpared to the demands from social 
service areas in Uie ftrture, as children and youth are a smaller portion of 
the population. 

• We need to assess and legitimatize the IKE need and objectives, on a nationctl ^ 
basis, and develop a rational priority mandate (as opposed to preaching). 

■ - -.-.■•T 

• The issue of reasonable standards and acoouncdbility must be addressed. Vfe 
must have justification for vtot we are doing. 3 

■ '''t'i 

• It is? inportant to limit the parameters of what we're engaged in, if not to 
change the actual title, to avoid religious antagonism and court action. >l 



• The mandate fran the local level to do something wHl probably never be 
stronger — but patience and moving at something near the speed for which 
they are ready are esc ^ntial. 

• The public (users) wants "something" in MCE. We must help to identify this 
want rather Ihan assume the posture of e^rts selliiig a bill of gpods, 

• It is vital to consider how oomnunily people perceive our efforts and to 
avoid projecting negative ijiages, e.g., "on cloud 9," 

• For millions of Anericans, no theory will ever meet the test unless the 
moral principles of the Bible are sonehow incorporated. If they are ri^t, 
there should be a w^ to gather evidence to si5)port them. 

• MCE will be going forward regardless; so we cannot defer policy reccmnen- 
dations. 

• Because of the breakdown cf the neigjhbor*Kxxi school and the family-neighbor- 
hood ccnnection, schools must, and are ejqpected to, carry out MCH. 

Issues relating to governmental role 

• One approach might be to use governmental funding to develop procedures, at 
the school district level, for helping schools to identify their MCE needs 
and desires and to act on them. 

• This area is as big as life itself. While the experts at this Conference 
are an iiportant element, perhaps their inptrt will account for only 10%-20% 
of what is actually done about the moral education of Anerlcans. I would 
seek to put tbe schools in a "partnership" tole with otho? ooniminity agen- 
cies (^vemment, business, law enforcement, (lurches, oonrounily y^ 
gron)s, etc.), not as the leader. I would seek to engage lihe people at 
Conference as "servants/resource persons" to these conraunily groups, not "as 
e:q)erts/leaders . 

Government agencies diould view themselves as service organizations — 
responding to, not directing, Uie expvesBed wants, the needs, and the requests 
of the public. Government agencies should not be in the marteting business, 
independently inposing materials, etc., on the schools. 

The Conference is well-advised to purste the local option ^jproach, since 
national "nandates" do not bring results. 

The enphasis — not surprisingly — at the Conference was on Ihe role of 
"Washington" and National Foundations. Lrfjortant as this is, for the long 
run we need, I think, to consider strategies for Ihe education, mobilization, 
etc., of state and city panels. 
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• MCE can easily becxjme merely a tool of irK3Dcb?iriation and, 1±ierefore, of 
exploitation, (MCE will necessarily have some of those elenents if it is 
carried out in state-supported schools. The theory and researdi people at 
the Conference are not the sort who want indoctrinaticn to replace education 
as the gc^ of MCE, But develoranent people are nearly always that sort. 
They have to get results. They^ll take the Kbhlberg scale and develop a 
training program v*iich will spread the rangp of scores at any "stage." 

They, therefore, are more responsive to power than theorists and researches.) 
Suggestions: For botii noral and civic reasons, make sure ths i7Kk>ctrizus±ion ( 
is mininized in developing and developed progTEons of MCE. 

• Secularism and separation of church and state should underlie ICE; a religious 
overtone and inculcation of the values of particular religions should be 
excluded. Hone and religious schools can balance the IKE se cul a r ism and 

tie VCE in with particular faiths. 

• With regard to separation of church and state and the espousal of particu- 
lar (religious-based) values, no sectarian values should be promoted. The 
aim is to serve the largest possible community, as indicated in the defini- 
tion of a M/C trait. 

• The tension between moral training and moral education must be resblvedi 
Related issues include: the question of indoctrination; the relationship 
between moral training and mor^ judgpient; readiness of schools, and 

the oonmunily to criticize mores. 

• We should not e3q)ect or allow schools to become the surrogate conscience of ^ 
society. A 

• We must detennine the ethical and policy inplications of measuring moral 
behavior and of our MCE interventions. 

• Should exenptions be* made for those parents/children opposed to MCE? In 
this regard, how about "mainlining" MCE into -Qie curricultan? 

• There is pressure on school districts to offer some kind of MCE. They will 
do it anyway regardless of our activities. This offers us an opportunity 

to provide a leadership role in v*at they will do in response to 13ie pressures- 

Need for historical perspective 

• We in valiKS education talk so much about this approach and rhat approach 
that we have tended to ignore 3,000 years of philosophy, religion, and -[ 
ethics in Ifestem civilization. Perh^ the stuff of philosqphioal pre- 
sentation is too much for us. But we need a nnre oonceriBd effort with 
philosophers and erthicists. 
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• Citizenship education has a history. Without a knowle<?gp of lOiat history 
niany mistakes will be repeated. 

• Vfe need to be familiar with the long history of iioral education — the 
literature, ooncepts, controversies, etc. —before beginning to formulate 
policy. 

• We must come to grips, with the difficult task of differentiating moral 
esq^erience from other kinds of e^qjerdence (distinctLcn between moral and 
nonmoral, moral and imnoral). What do we mean by, e.g., moral judgpents, 
moral principles, moral ooranitments? What, in the long histroy of ethics, 
can help us with tihis clarification? 

• What is the existing public policy with respect to moral and civic educa- 
tion, as conpared wxth past policies? 



Highlights 

• A major focus of these reooninendatior is the need to conceptualize, define,, 'k 
set goals for, "label, " and justify MCE. Public acceptabiHty and piibn^ i 
perceptions are involved in these amsiderations. Deten^^ 

v*iich will not violate -the rights of ethnic or sectarian g^^ 1 
a priority task. Considerable emphasis is placed on 1±e "ethi^^ : 
of MCE, with the cauticn repeatedly ejqjressed that It 

• The major opinion seems to be that a "naticiial raandsrte" han^^^^^ fixm a 
governmental agency would not be effecti^^, nor would a cto^ 
"marketing'' ^>proach. Most feel that a MCE program must engage ^ 

pation of interested, allied ag^cies (e.g., religious ©3di?)s) and avoid an i 
overbearing leadership role. ; 

• The iipact of political, eoononic, and social inflxjences, and their potential 
for forwarding or fettering a MCE progran, must be taken into account in all . 
phases of policy formulation. 

• There is a need for a historical study and analysis of past iKE-like efforts 

in order to avoid past mistakes and build on past suocess;es. ^ 

• Finally, the input of multidisciplinary expexyts should be sought in this 
delicate but vital area. 
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Basic theoretical issues 

• Theory developnBnt should be oriented toward the interface between jscmal. 
tJieory and citizenship education. Both of these topics are brxsader and 
coalesce with other disciplines, and taiey should be distinguished both for 
theoretical and applied reasons. At any rate, theory devefixcment in this 
area should be delineated. 

• Vfe need a theory of detenninants of both moral behavior and develqnmBnt. 
What individual characteristics (including moral judgpent, \^ues, as 
well as others) lead people to act morally? How do such charscterlstics 
develop, and what ccnditLcns furtiier them? - 

• Those involved with moral education are and will remain strongly interested 
in moral cognition, moral reasoning, and valuing. But maral conduct is 

relevant. Therefore, theory should specify relationships between 
moral thinking and moral conduct (aid morally relevant affects). 

• In theory-building we must e:q>lorB basic assxiiptions regarding : the nature 
of man, the nature of a moral act, the moral point of view,- ^^^p 
a person learns most adequately. There is stLli a great deal of fuzziness 
about what one is doing or ou^t to do based vpxx this lack of precision 
about controversial theories. There must be a clear statement' regarxiing vrtiat 
are taUdng about and vdiy these things are inportant. A well-designed 
rationale is extremely important. ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ v 

Theory development in the U.S. A. proceeds as if we possess a siiffidently 
rational, clear, and shared idea of v*at makes an idea, judgjnent, action, 
etc., a moral one or that it is inpossible to develop such^^^^^^^^^a^^^ 
Philosophers have been absent frcm theory formatibn. Our responsibility, 
then, IS to seek out the few gpod ones and make the spacje for them. 

Self-development and moral develqpnent cannot be separated. 

Theory has mainly concentrated on "moral" develbpraent. We need -ttieory 
development for broader areas, e.g. , socialization. 

Vfe must analyze and subdivide theory: 

(a) theory of what determines moral conduct and charecterlstics : 

• moral cognition 

• affect 

• oonpetencies 

(b) theory of developnent and prcmotion: 

• How do moral characteristics develop? 

• Hew can moral characteristics be promcyted and taught? 



• In implementing MCE, we need to understand theories of social change as a 
basis for planning. 

• An attempt to maintain a generational (lifespan) perspective in theory- 
biulding xs important. 

• peoretical bases considered at the Conference were maiiily psychologioal. 
Are they adequately representative of psychological theoraes? Vfe are 
satisfied that the philosophical approach called cognitive decision is the 
only philosophical position worth considering. The sociologidal, political, 
aid eoononac bases necessary for an adequate theoretical foundation for MCE 
should not be neglected. ^ 

• Should MCE facilitate all actions that peracns make which are based cn 'teral 
reasoning," or are there limits? 

• While it seems clear that existing theoretical developnent has not yet been 
put to good ^lied use, it is equally clear that additixjnal theoretical 
endeavors are needed. I would suggest Ihat under RBS stewantehip, efforts 

be made to coordinate a variety of theoretical invesiigatidis in eabh^^ > 
those areas vhere experts beHeve our conceptual understanding is scant. 

Few, if any, restrictions should be suggested for theozy development. 

Goals and objectives 

There is a need to specify v*at key elements of theory are needed v eVg. , 
the problems, the goals of maral/values education, the beha^adrel bbjectLv^, 
etc. , in a mymal form vMch most can agree vpcn. Thexi it becares a matter 
of testing vdiich methods achieve the goals best for v*jat populations ihrv^at 
Jcina of situations. ' ; 

• Vfe must ask, and distinguish between, two questions: 

(a) What elements should be included in a MCE currlculun? 

(b) What type of student should come out of a MCE curntculiih? 

In addressing these issues, we must be cautious about engaging in indoctrina- 
tion and about recognizing the limitations of MCE treafanent. 

• Tto arrdw at theories relevant to MCE, we should determine gpals and relate 
theones to goals as criteria (the variables to be e35>iaihed) . 

• We need to work toward a theory (or theories) that take as its end goal 
the eaylanaticn of desired educational outoocES. Dds iablies furt^ 
detimng of the desired educational outcomes, preferaKLy in termB iiiat 
can be measured, then working backward^ to develop theordfes of 

N^i^es that relate to Ihese gMls. I believe jo^sei*^^^ thefr - 

cwti gosOs and, therefore, may not be relevant to deisdi^ 'fediMati^ 
Bie work may drew from the present theories (and research), but 'the phencmena 
to be e}q)lained would be educational ^oals. .f-^f^i*. 



Can^^arison, analysis, and, vfliere possible, synthesis of various theoretical 
positions 

• An interdisciplinary attenpt to integrate "tiie oognitive^decisicn, development, 
prosocial, and values theories would be nost helpful at this stage of the art. 

• It would be helpful to examine vfliether or not the specific reoomnendatians 
frcm the ^ four different sorts of theorists ~ cognitive decision, developraenta 
prosocial, and values — cohere with one another. The way to get agreement 
among these diverse sorts of theorists is not by making them change their 
taieories but by linkmg together their respective conclusions, findings, 
reoomnendationsj etc. , which agree with one another. A philosopher of educa- 
tion seems especially equipped to locate such linkages. 

• A priority should be to stimulate the continued and increased synthesis 
among the various theoretical positions. 

• I believe at this stage every effort should be made to maintain a catholic 
stance toward theory in moral eduoaticai. The RBS Project or NIE should not 
support any one theoretical position to the exclusion of others. 

• It would be very helpfia to haw a ocnpillation of theories. No one theory 
answers all the questions involved in teaching and learning in the area of 
MCE, It needs to be written so teachers and parents can understand it. 

• Vte need a syntiiesis of the major theoretical positions, the inteiit being 
to fuse them into an eclectic vrfiole, with each contrdbutitig to that wtole 
in a nonconpetitive fashion. 

• Each theory seems to have several pieoes-of truth, but no single ^^)roach 
seems able to give oonnplete insight into such a ccnplicated area of life* 

• Knowledge of interrelationship among theories is requisite for likjse working 
wilii MCE; we should aim at integrating and/or coorxiinating theories. 

• Vfe must beware giving too much attention to too few theories of va3?ia4i>g» 

• Two types of theory activities (at least) should be encoiOTj^ 

(a) description and analysis of the "four aj^jroaches" (of this Conference), 
plus, perhaps, others 

(b) a state-of-the-art description of ways in vMch theories are similar 
and different 

• We should regard the four theoretical approaches as oonopl^^ In 
short, the developmental c^jproach provides the basic fr^^ 

theory focuses cn and elabcnral^ higher levels of m 

prosocial approaich emphasizes the lower levels of mor^^ and 
values clarification appears ta be a potentially usefb^ 
individuals* prpgress throq^ ti^ stages o£n^ 
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It seems that the worfc of Staub and Kbhlber^, although v?) to now going on 
separate tracks, is beginning to ccnverige as real-life situations beooroe 
more effective means for development, response to, and discussicn of noral 
dxlemnas and as real-life involvement, the exploration of consequences, and 
interactive models becone key features in pronoting prosocial behavior. 
Values clarification as a process, though not an adequately developed theory 
base, provides concrete activities for discussion and application raised by 
issues and problons raised by the earlier noted movements. Ihe possibility 
for conver'gence is exciting (if group loyalties do not interfere) and should 
be explored. 

It is possible that a certain type of personality development in children 
has to take place if moral cognition is to be effectively fostered. Maybe 
this IS the point at which "synthesis" of prosocial "theory" and cognitive 
approaches ooiiLd be acccn5)lished. 

The four theoretical ^proaches discussed at the Conference are more oonn 
plementary than antithetical (e.g. , prosocial conoentrates on prxjcess in 
early yeare, develqpmsntal concentrates on longitudinal prxx:esses at later 
time, cognitive deals with criteria for higher stages). 



Eelationship to research data-base 

• Theory and research must be connected. If this is not now so, we should 
take steps to make it so, focusing on MCE goals. 

• The connections between specific research and applied projects and theory 
should always be specified, so that applications will oontxibute to the 
development and the testing of theory. 

• Theory evolves as an effort to interpret empirical data. New efforts to 
provide MCE will produce data that will stimulate theory formulation. Theor 
development is not effectively forced. 

We need regular opportunities to share theory and research, but consensus on 
the theoretical level is a prerequisite to action. 



Relationship to field experience in real world 
• Theory and practice must mutually interact. 

Productive practical theory must grow not only out of the perspectives of 
moralists, philosophers, and psycholpgists but also out of the real-world 
P^ceptaons of the public and of practitioners. Ve cannot cavalierly ex- 
lude from ocnsideiaticn Ihe extant emd emea?giiig efforts we o^n dr^ig eduoa- 
tKsi, sex education, alcohol education, etc. Hew can one ignore the range 
of altematLve" schools in both public and private settings which purport 
to onpact on student character and behavior, as well as the specialized 
programs assigned to "deviant" stixlents? 
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• A more deliberate focus on building theory from practioe, and vice versa, 
is needed. 

• Again the theory/practice bridge is necessary. A generational 
curriculum model helps keep the focus. 

• There are three needs related to tiieory-building: 

(a) recognition of school-coimunity interaction 

(b) need for theory and practice to gibe 

(c) r>eed for responsible evaluation for future theory-building 

• The theorist mi^ be induced to dwell upon the possibility of implementing 
tKE on an institutional level. The effects of values darifLcation on an* 
institution, the developnient of moral standards at an institutional level, 
should have promise for MCE. 



Highlights 

• The dominant enphasis in these reooranendations is the call for synthesis 
of, or at least an attenpt at establishing relationships ainong, the chief 
theoretical positions.^ piplicit in this is the unwillingness to accept and p 
sipport a single theoretical positidn\ to the exclxjeidn of va^ ; 
butions from others. The ooraplementary nature of theoretical stances is tm 
seen as a strength that should be explored and analyrcd in depfth ;| 

• There is also a call for consideration 6f an even broader perspective fronr'--^ 
which to study and e3q)lain MCE phenomena; i' 

■■ ■ ■ ■■• ■ ■ ^\ ■■■ ■■ J- ■' , '.f*: 

• Several other themes relate to the obimectian (or V ^ 
theory and the real world. Iteconnradatidns eiiq^ 

to relate to, e.g., research and practice, as well^^^^^t^^^^^ otheriilt 

fields, e.g., philosophy. Ihe detBrndnatiori/of 31 

ooitext, is also mentioned as a prerequisite^f or effect - 
building. ' 



RESEARCH 



Overview 

• Vte need precise research about: 

(a) the scope of conoem 

(b) the outcomes expected from instruction or programs 

(c) measures of need and outcome 

(d) the real state of practice 

(e) the real need(s), if any 

(f) the public's perceptions 

(g) the motivatiofl^e^qpectations of MCE education 

• The following needs are paxamount: 

(a) a critical overview of vAiat has been and is being done in MCE. 

(b) knowledge of effects on individuals of different educational neans and 
ejqjeriences 

(c) exanples of effective means and materials, e.g. , demonstration projects 

(d) practitiOTiere \iho can lead and ijiplement ^CE ef fbo^ts 

(e) an applied process of R 8 D involving a lai^ riun^^ 

(f) pitovision of as much help to parents as to teacl^ers 

(g) a network of socializing institutions involved ih just scihoois 

• This also leads to a reseaitih question: Will childr^ 
personality chai^^ (levels of self --esteem, -ij^ 
havioral oc«fietiaicdes, etc.) vrtiich resiolt fz^ 
(iiurturance, etc. ) learn to dif fia?ent degree^ frcra 
vfliich eni)hasize cognitive learning ~ ju(5gq^^ 

yes, and if so, that has reflection back on theory and the nee^d ' 
broad conceptual framework. 

• We need to look for and stress links between research on 'ter^^ 

and action, and research on other aspects of social and affective develbp- 
ment. ■.■■^■'Vv/^-: 



Need for statement of existent resear^ data 

• Vfe need graphic and verbal descriptions of various studies vdiich show (in 
toto) hew different patterns of interventions .do or do not lead to diffSent 
patterns of effects. 

• We need a review of research literature and description of *V*at we now know 
in layman's language ( not jat^gpn). 

• Do we know enougji about the rong^ of views oonoeaari^ 
knowledge been sufficiently disseminated? It 
identification of targpt skills and putcaies ~ dir^^ 
researchers, philosc^jhers^ and curr^iJcnaltin^^ 



Ways of carryjjvg out research 



• I think we need to know which groips in the country feel how about noral 
and ethical educatim and with vdiat intensity . Vfe need, Timther, to know 
what they feel the appropriate role of the school is in moral education and 
what areas would provoke public controversy. Out of a national survey could 
come instruments and ^proaches that would be applicable on a local or state 
level. At this point, we don't knew what the American peqple really think 
about the issue of the school taking a mDre active role in moral education, 
and we should knew that before we go much further • Second, it would seem 
that the most appropriate role, given a state of knowledge in tJiis field, 
would be for the Federal gpvemment to help local grx>ups and agpricies to 
deal with it. Certainly, though, there is a role for the Federal gpvemment 
supporting a variety of research projects in Hds area, but first,. I think, 
they need to analyze the dimensions of the problem. ^ 

• Research should be guided by clear statements of derived educational out- 
ccroes. TVjo kinds of research would be helpful. First (and prior to the 
second), research could help determine desired MCE goals. Several researxdi 
methods could be used: philosophical analysis by philosophy of education 
specialists, survey and interview of criterion groins (setters of desired 
educational outccmes), and researcher measures of the gpals — to determine 
their measurement adequacy. Second, research should test the theory (theordes) 
of MCE. 

• Development should also'lfe related to desired educational goals and, vfliere 
possible, related to theory. It would be ideal if 1J>e1Jieory-build^ 
research and development oould be coordinated. This implies ooriroupiication 
of the specifics of each activily to 1Jie others ea^ 

Semiannual or annual problem/progress wat4cshqps j^^^^^ 

(and new) newsletters and journals ( JME, e.g. ) , mi^t help. ^^^^^ v ^ ; 

• Research must be done to increase ijnderstahcdi^ 
currently exist and as they existed in earlier epochs, so that we can lear^ 
from the past and place future plans in a historical pcntext. 

• Vfe need careful and sustained testing of the hypothesis; tha* 
procedures oiitlined in the 1971 NCSS Yearixxdc as a means^ t^ 
reasoning would foster moral matoirity as measured by Kbhlbe^ 
A caveat: Moral educators tend to ea^ect too much 1x» 
instriicticn before testing for results would te 

• It is inportant to fund a variety of projects ~ small-scale oajes with a 
very sharply defined focus as well as larBe-scale efforts seeking to e3q>lore 
many questions and interactions among factors. 



Relationship of research to practioe 



• We need to identify the bases for MCE research findings, e,g,, what is Uie 
relationship of laboratory studies to the real world? 

• Basic and applied research should be more closely integrated with vSiat is 
h^>pening in the field. 

• If research is to be effective, it must take into account eventual inplemen*^ 
tation techniques, 

• Research should be designed with the concerns of the practitioner in mind — 
v*iat will be done with the findings? 

• There has to be a narriage of basic and applied research. CSertainly one 
might be able to gather such a team wilii Hie appropriate funding and long- 
range goals. 

• Reseaixih should be based on the principle of praxis. Theory and practice 
(a5)plied) should not be separated — a theory in this area should be a 
reflecticm (theory) on arguing acticai. Praxis is reflection-action, etc. 
Development is praxis. 

• Research funding and projects must be tied directly to the ooncems, needs, 
and current practices of local school districts. This ocHiLd be done by 
bringing together those \it)o are iinplementing programs and those interested 
in practical research on the effects of such prpgrmis. The neeting would 
be beneficial to both groups. 

• Research projects should be based upon' strategies and naterials that have 
some chance of public acceptance. Ultinately they should be conducted in 
real schools, in contrast to small sanples in a laboratory situation. 

• Research needs to be field-based, wi-fii a formative model of evaluation. 



Need for research wi-tti a diversity of . foci 

• Pnactitic»iers/ccnsumers/school govemors/news-media people would be excellent 
advisors to research decisions. 

* Ne mig^t hire a moral philospE^ier to serve as member of any research or^gani- 
zaticn. 

* Many experts seem to be unaware of other vital conponents or dimensions of 
the entire area; there is a need for an umbrella groqp or area, e.g. , currd- 
culum developers to syntiiesize these finagments. 

• Even thou^ Kbhlberg and Staiib have carried out some research, research 
which mi^Yt spring from more ocnprehensive or more inclusive theory is 
lacidng and needed. Major barners indxide funding and, in sane cases, 
issues surrounding human rights. 
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Kesea.Tw pioblenB be attacked from a variety of 

degree. 

aearly, we oug^t to support basic research in each of the theoretical 
frameworks. 

• Efert^ps it is tS^ to seek rapprochey^jt be«e^ 

-nocs^^^oh A nodel for such a move mx^t be R. S. Peters s paper o" uic 
^SSSiiip SfSa^ theory to t&t of ft^ud. Might there be n«re of 

this? 

. It is iJiportant lhat researda projects and rese^-pr^^ 

S-St^«^aSce"S^^3S^S-A^ 
exist before they reinvent the v*»eel. 

Need for study of environment o f the leairier 

• There is a need to identify and analyze differing problems across ccnniunities : 
(a) areas v^iere children have "nnral" deficiencies - e.g. . high delinquency 
(h^ areas where children's "nDrol" behavior is adequate . 
(c) SSSS's ••moral" behavior is^ade^, but the conrmity xs 

aroused and wants further inprovement m this domain 

• We need to Jaiow a lot nore about moral thinking and behavior. For all the 
^^^0?^ ^ reasoning£ for efgl^. - ^ SSeM^^ 
about how people make actual moral decisions ^AJ^"^lf?*^ iSied 
adif f erentl3dng from y^hat one does on a hypothetical dilenraa »to P^l^ed 
Jo^^Sling^ S?s reasoning cecity by an intervi«»er). gpod 

Sme from watching gpod teachers at work - how do they deal with niles. 
discipline, discussion, and so on? 

• Vfe should ooUect exenples of students* morai discourse for tte purpose of 
SeSSing exanplS^ Iteir ndstakes in n«ral re ^ f?^^^, 
by select^lSot schools within v*dcii student disoattse oo»nd beiecOTd^ 
S!d^S^ Once student mistakes are located, instr^x^icngji^^ fotr 
both teachers and students would have to be developed and tested. 

• We need surveys to discover v*a* students believe to be moral values ^ . 
whom (by type of person) they look up to as moral eajanples . . . and how 
they feel cOxnit 13*6 i«ed for MCE in the schools. 

• ffe need to collect mare exanples of the kind of moral reasoning children 
engage in. 
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• Vfe should nurtixre policy research on MCE — e.g. , research that focuses on 
variables that ?ire teachable in the ocntext of the dassrxxm. (Note that 
policy research is but cne type of €5>plied ZBsearch. ) 

• The American schcx)l system has fostered and stqpports the existence of a 
peer culture that is relatively isolated from and independent of the input 
of adult axithority. Vte need some research cn how to modify the structural 
properties of the school environraent so that the valiies of the adult 
coninunity can be passed on throu^ the insulating effects of the peer 
ccninunily. That is, given that a oonmitment is made to do moral/citizenship 
education, this can only be done effectively if one discovers ways to break 
throuigh -Uie defenses of the adolescent counter-culture. 

• We need research to identic moral behavior in schools and attempt to e35)lain 
its bases, i.e., family, religious beliefs, instructional programs, etc. 

• There is a need to conduct research on Hie inflxjenoe of broader environmental 
factors on MCE. This lari^r*-context q>proach will be more fruitful than a 
narrower focus, e.g., teacher-^ptpil inter^tion. 

• We should enphasize research into the societal factor s that operate in the 
school's attenpt to do moral education — some of the research could elicit 
theories about these factors and their operation. Perhaps methods otiier 
than opinion polls cotild be devised for studying these factors. 

• What happens in the laboratory or even in contrived specific situations is 
important to know — but the MCE donain is wide and everyday activities 
need to be measured too% 

• It is important to explore the influence of the general conditions of the 
child's life which miiiht facilitate or retard moral development: 'Qie degree 

of autonomy and democracy; the child's e3q)eriences; nurturanoe versus hostility: 
vdie-dier reasonable control and guidance is provided to children, etc. 

• We need multivariate analyses involving various independent variables and 
various dependent variables. 

• Basic research is needed on: 

(a) character development under conditions of our present society 

(b) esqperiments with environmental modifications 

Applied research is needed to study the experimental efforts. 
Need for research on broader environment 

• The eyperts doing research in public education should also be conducting 
research in noff^ublic education. We need more research in religious educa- 
tion. What is learned there may be lielpful to public moral education, as 
research in public education has helped religious education. 
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• Research on noral education should not be restricted to studies of schools, 
since much takes place outside of lite classroom — TV, Boy 6 Girl Scouts, 
churches, etc. 

Need for study of values 

• There is a need to conduct research to identify the cultural values that are 
widely shared in our pluralistic society. 

• Wte need a. cross-national survey of ethnic/regional values to detemine what, 
if any, values are held in ccnron anong Maine fishermen, Kansas farmers, Texas 
cowboys, Chinese laundrymsn, etc. This kind of inforroation seems absolutely 
essential as a prereqioisite to doing moral education. 

Need for research on teacher-training 

• Wfe need a program of research in teacher training — i.e. , v*at are the best 
and nost effecrtlve ways to teach teachers to teach values, citizenship, and 
morality? 

• There is a need for research on teacher^training for MCE. 



Need for longitudinal studies 

• Wte need longitudinal studies "ttiat extend from 3-10 years, with a task force^ 
of knowledgeable members covering the spectrum of theory, techniques, practice, 
and measurement, in other words, good curriculum develx^jers. 

• A greater stress needs to be placed on longitu din a l studies. 

• There is a need for longitudinal MCE research. 

• We need cngping Icxigitudinal research about our knowledge, activities, measures, 
techniques, and goals — to determine vAiat will have direct or indirect inpact 
on education. 



Need for development of measures 

• Funding is needed for the developnent of assessment measures for various MCE 
^ixaadies, with outccmes reported at a conference in about 2 years or less. 

• Vfe shotdd endorse the development of specific oonnon research instruments 
\4hich could be used with a sanpling of values/noral eduoatixm programs. 

• Vfe need instrunents — but only after we decide what is important and/or 
ethical to measure. 
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• A oonraan set of assessment techniques is iiiportant: of 13x)ught, feelings, 
behavior* This is iraportant in research, and to evalijate applied projects. 
If applied projects are carefully evaluated, they will also serve as reseagreh 
programs. 

• There are two priorities: 

(a) Develop some gpod instruments to coipare effectiveness of various 
aH>rx>aches to values education. 

(b) CtMiduct that research. 

• We need a program of research to develop a range of measures (tests) to be 
used in evaluating/ justifying MCE programs. The measurement base vnderlying 
this field is inadequate. 

• It is important to develop cannon assessment instruments , including consi- 
deration of variables. 

• Measures of need and outocme should be the highest priority. 

• Vfe need to develop key measxires (not necessarily obtrusive ones), or refine 
existing ones, to assess to v*at extent we're attaining our goal. 

• We need to develop new measures for determing MCE outcomes, and this may 
require nontraditional evaluation instr u ments if we are focusing on what a 
child does, not v^t he knows. J 

• We must be aware of the conceptual framework \anderlying the work of investi- 
gators and the programs resulting from them, so that ^prop ri ate instrtBnents 
can be designed. 

High] ights 

• Three main themes emerge here. First is the widely expressed for 
comuan measures, perfiaps developed ^ novo , for the MCE field — a 
reconmendation which is repeated consistently, with variations in emphasis 
and languga^. Second is the variously esqpressed recognition of the need 
to relate research to the environment, the field, the ooninunity, and 
practice in Uie real world, including research to directly assess local 
conniunity conditions, needs, perceptions, and ooncems. Third, longitudinal 
research is seen as a priority (alliiou^ not to I3ie exclusion of short-term 
studies). Four, the need to study the environment of the learner is stressed. 

• While research must be based on sane conceptual framework, it is ur^ed that 
diversity and eclecticism be pursued ~ leading to the ancillary reoonroenda- 
tion that there be some medianism for reviewing and coordinating resear'r 
activities. New research foci are proposed, including research on teacher- 
training. 

. • Research must connect with theory, practice, etc., and pay attention to the 
potential contribution of a historical perspective to, e.g. , goal-setting 
in MCE. 
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Overview 

• The sc3ope of development is huge: 

(a) developing a definition of educational objectives 

(b) casting the oomcnunity school in the role of a socializing institution 

(c) training children to approach moral problems on a rational, principled 
basis, not on the basis of self-interest 

(d) training teachers in effective MGE instruction, taking into account 
both Hie e3q>licit and the hidden curriculua 

(e) avoiding a cajoling, exhorting approach 

(f) influencijig not only schools and ooniminities , but also colleges of 
education 

• We should consider the iirplioations of the "developmental psychology 
perspective" for MCE, 

• For purposes of developing MCE, it mi^t be pragnatically and politically ; 
wise to view development as a project with identifiable stages and to /l^^ 
each stage in accordance wiUi its main (thop^ not excd.i]sive) focusv^'^^^^^^^^^ 
that it is ooranonly easier to garrjer financdal support for^^^^^^^ 

-tfhan 8-year project, for exanple, a "stgged'^ developmiEa^ 
feasible, lb continue the exanple, consider the fb^^ 

Stage 1 Basic Research on MCE 
Stage 2 Policy Research on MCE 

Stagp 3 MCE Prpgram Developnent ^^^^^ ;^ 

Stagp 4 MCE into PractLoe ^ : 

Need for inclusion of a wide diversity of theoretical perspectives in- deyeto 

• Persons representing differing Iteoretical posil^^ 
to solve real ooranunily prc*lemsy^^ 

from different approaches wor^d^ >^7|| 

• I think there's a need for encouraging diversity '-^^^^ 
to just the four ^proaches outliiktd^ a^ the Oonf«r«^ 

• It would be usefia to put tpgetiier* a prpgtm that covers ^^1^ 
conditions, pranotes moral. reasoning and morBl cognition in genefral,: 5^ 
also promotes prosocdal b^haidofr. nienV it would be '^^t^^ 

an integrated package in a vbtple of field settingis. . -TMs is^^p^ 

iry opinion, to having different projects that covers d of 
MCE, . .. ..... . _ . _ ..^-j. 

• Mechanisms shotild be soug^ht to bring together and find oqnncn ground among^/jal 
philosc^ihers, psychologists, and social studies pr€U2ti±ioi^^ /'■l'^ 



• The Catholic inoveroent-toward-failii cxminunity in parochial schools exenpli- 
fies some of 1±ie things we should be striving for in MCE, 

• What conditions in Hva schools are necessary for effective MCE? Can MCE 
prograips which have been successful when conducted under rigorously designed 
conditions be translated into 13ie public school system? 

Need for assessment of aatiitunity^s perceptions regarxjing MCE 

• A starting point could be to identify a local district 1±at has recognized 
a real MCE need and defined areas of particular ijrportance, Wfe can Uien 
offer Hie school or school system technical assistance in Uie fom of R, D, 
and D guidance and perhaps materials (allJiough teacher-developed materials 
might be a beneficial precursor) . This small-i ale start is the irost 
feasible approach. 

• We must deal at the level of social ideality and help conmunities deal wiUi 
real problems (as opposed to a "needs assessment"), 

• There is a need to assess local oomnunities* varying perceptions of MCE need, 

• Develop instruments to help local school communities (broadly representative 
groups for a paiilcular school or school district) identify Uieir priorities 
in MCE (something like a Delphi) . 

Need for interaction between MCE and "Qie coninunity 

• We must involve whole ccranunities in what Uie schools are doing in MCE and 
establish a dialogue beli^een Uie comiunity people "out Uiere" and us. 

• We must use instruments cooperatively wiUi a comiunity to assess Uie pre- 
conditions that exist there: stresses, value positions, ethnic interests, 
etc. In this way we can build participatory forums for action. 

• Work in MCE should begin by grounding itself in oonterapoxary social problems 
and assess coninunity stresses before addressing tiieoretioal issues of imple- 
mentaticn. 

• It would be wise to do an investigation of a conmunity before attenpting to 
fonraolate a specific program for it or to ijiplement a moral-citizenship ' 
program for it. The purpose of the investigation would be to ascertain the 
relevant facts of the conmunity, to locate its moral institutions, to formu- 
late its given moral values and principles, and to discover vAatever facilities 
and difficulties it involves for a program of moral education. Plainly, 
Hiere would be a need for a liaison person here, i.e., a person to function 
as a go-between to coordinate the investigation of the community and Uie 
leaders of Uie ccrammity and to see that the prograaB fannulated and 
iiplanented reflect the findings of the investigate^ of tiie ocn^ 
Someone trained in philosophy of education, social foundations of education, 
or one or two other theoretical areas of education might be suitable in this 
liaison role. 
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• We need to consider how othsr ooninunity gco\jps and individuals also try 
to cope with MCE natters very broadly defined, 

• The school and oonmunity should interact, with the school structured so 
tiiat it represents a nacrooosni of the larger ocranunity. Allow students to 
choose how they will participate in the connunity, and vice versa, so that 
there is a two-way transaction, 

• Schools need connunity input and cooperation to define, develop, and 
ijiplement MCE, They can't do it in vacuo , * ' 

• Involvement in MCE should be at all levels: school personnel, parents, and 
conmunity (police, minorities, business, labor). Private enterprise can 
play a part in si^jporting MCE, 

• MCE will not be inposed by law, and therefore rational discourses among 
scholars, comnunities , and policy-makers must be carried out on a regular 
ba^is, 

Neea .or local ^proach to MCE developnient 

• The best approach might be at the grass-xoots level, with teachers partici- 
pating in MCE develppnent frcm the start. The approach of developing 
national "brands" of MCE is far less premising, 

• Development should be carried out at the local level under local control 
rather than at the national level, 

• Local ccmminity-based develppraent is obviously preferable (from a nnral" 
and political point of view) to the central develqEment and dLssendnation^^^ 
model. But the latter is more liJcely because it *s easi£a? to conl^ 
dominant, e3q>loiting grovps in society, ^ ' . '.--y '"^i 

• The MCE ooranunity should take a posture of readily availsQ^ 
persons, on call for oonsultaticn witti local g^rotps 1x>^i^^ 

to how liie local gooaps develop tHeix* own p ix: ^^5U DS tb meist /t^^ 

• Develppraent should not focus on producing total programs tb be ixnp lhnv ei n te^ 
from the outside. There are lots of existing pieces of ikcg^ Schools ; 
need help in adapting and locally creating p rogr a m s tb suit their own 
needs and readiness, 

• There is a need to tmderstand the public sdiool structure and system: 

(a) The responsibility for adopting new educational directions and pzx^grams 5 
resides at the school district level. 

(b) MCE will require teacher^roixmigy since teachers will have to learn a 
new way of arid new approach to instruct^ 1 

(c) Local schools themselvea must feel the need for MCE; a program handed ^| 
doMn will not work. ^iS 
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• I was happy vdtii the direcrtions taken in this area: away fran current 
projects toward local district wor^c» Regional valiaes education centers 
is a great idea. 

• Experts should not be "parachuted" in and out of MCE efforts. 

• Pilot schools in the variovis approaches woiild help us learn how the 
different approaches work in the long teim ^ with real people. 

• I suggest a kind of cooperative study — a group of schools that undertake 
to work out prograns — then the provision of technical assistance, 

• Program development needs to emerge on these fronts: 

(a) niicro nodels for pilot curricula 

(b) supplementary curricular materials 

(c) instructional system and organizational change materials 

*' 

• Can an MCE effort be developed on a snell-scale basis, e.g. , the teacher 
functioning with a snail gcoxsp of professionals to develop strategies and 
mt^rials? 

Need for HUE materials 

• The Conference can make real accoqplishments by identifying key materials 
and meUiods appropriate to our goals, e.g,, demonstration schools, test 
results, as a basis for future activities. 

• I think it would be usefiol to gradually develop a groijp of procedures and 
related materials that would represent various aspects of an effective : 
moral education program and that could be used for application and in. 
applied research. 

• There is little question but that a good deal of additional , deyelopne^ 
work is nedded. Apart from the ubiquitous values clardJicatibn dfevices, 
and allusions in the literature to Kohlberg littl^ i^^ 
tested instructional packages exist. • Hence, the 'develdpiriB^ 
packages — on moral-citizenship education objectives of high prixpri^y -- ^ - 
should be launched as soon as possible. 

• Since educators, parents, etc., are so dependent xipon directives and 
structures, it seem crucial to have well-designed materials available 
for interested teachers. — . v 

• Explore feasibility and desirability of : . ^ 

(a) developing some range of raethods/techniques/mater^ etc from vghich 
local schools could cihoose those wftiidh are 253prx>praate f or tt^^ 

(b) developing an array of "ccnponents" fran vAiich local gro^s "assenible 
^proaches a ppropriate for -Bieir oonniunity 
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• KoJiLber^ has only a few filmstrips, with almost no exportable programming.* 
E<f&i less is available from Staub. Only values clarification has made a 
significant inpact. Ihe cogrdtive-reasoning field has gpt to come down to 
the valley of experience-based as well as verbally based leaminK. 

Suggestions for MCE content 

• Enophasis should be placed on universal values, wiUi tiie recognition that 
localities will interpret and ^ply them differentially, depending on local 
comuinity factors. Is Uiere a set of superordinate values that transcend 
varying local conditions? 

• Errphasize helping persons to develop a process for making value decisions, 
ratlier than dealing wiUi tiie content of tiiose decisions. Allow the schools 
to define the problem and the value decisions. 

• We ne^d a ccnception of moral functioning that includes the three faces of 
morality: thinking, feeling, and doing. Vfe want to develop people who know 
the good, want to do it, and act utpon that knowledge and desire. Interventioi 
efforts should, in turn, aim to stijnulate growth in all three of these areas. 

• Again, with regard to development, I want to enphasize that to the extent 
any materials and procedures are developed for use, they should include 
procedures that involve children in learning by doing, participation, and 
relevant e>periences. Thus role-playing experiences (vMch I called "as if" 
participation) as well as ways of getting children involved in activities 
iiiat produce genuine benefit to others could be useful (teaching others, 
making -tilings for children in need, etc.). 

• With regard to specific procedures, children learn a great deal by engage-^ 
ment in, participation in, "morBl" behavior; they learn by doing, by experienc 
Thus 'the influence of participation and experience, in addition to procedures 
that aim at advancing moral thoughts and valves, needs to be studied. 

Suggestions for instructional focus 

• I think there's a need for a variety of projects — including home-school 
projects , efforts that reach down into the earlier years , projects that 
develop and test our approaches to teacher education in this area. 

• We need to develop parenting materials with the same vigpr as pupil materials . 

• Program development, while retaining its basic scope and intent, should be 
based on a ^nerational approach (preschool througji adult) , thus 
integrating different life styles into MCE. 

• A focus needs to be made on development during the transition stages of 
growth — with a stress on relating mora;L reasoning to moral behavior. 
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Need far integration of ^Ki: into regoLrir ci^^ 

|:C • Mare attention should be paid to i 

!S view of the conservative cliTnate, 

• Educators — specifically specialists in curtdculxirn and instinicrlion ~ shou^ 
try and develop interventixaris that the ty^^ 

use with a miniimim amount of training and vMch will have not ordy a positi 
effect on the students' moral development but also upon the students' cognitive 
development. 



• Those \Ax> advocate "Career Education" generally ax^gue for infusicari into 
extant curriculum rather than adding on a new instructional progranu The 
same should woric here. 

Need for focus on '^dden curriculum" 

• Because of qppositian to MCE by Wtain rai«>rit^ 
as if the most productive types of curriculu^^ 

13ie 'Tiidden curriculum" or alteniative teachi^ strategies such thinigp as 
teacher-student vertel intersbrtions , p^^ team ifear^^ 

type of materials for science, Qiglis^ The flew shoulci be from the 

theorists, to tJie reseaixiher, to 13» educatcxr^ C 

instniction), to the teaciher. Realistic oj^^ types \ca5i take the MCE*^ 
research and design curricijQ.ijm materials and^^^^t 
further not only MCE but also cogpiti^^^e g 

Similarly, changes in the totaO. sdiobl environment ~ its n^es j gradijnig , 
teaching, athletics — may just inpact^^o^ 
greater extent than values clarification, magic 
and will certainly be a lot less open to criticism. 

• The issue is not whether schools should engage in MCE i^; Scihools are carrying i 
out MCE, like it or not, beckisei teaching entails sharing of values. There^ 
fore our task becomes how to guide either formal or "invisible" M 

• Mor^ education should be inplemented in ithe 1^ 

•Tiidden curriculum") , although this does not preclude special : MCE ooxarses and 
activities in addition. 

• The hidden curriculum, scihool structure, and role of the teacher are crucial 
factors. : ■ 

• The "hidden curriculum" should be examined for parameters relatiiig to MCE, 
and alternate curricular ocnponents should be developed that can^^^^te imple- 
mented without oonpletely revising the existing school environment. 

> ' . . ' , ' ' ■ ■ • ■ .,.■■.■•■.)...'■•,..•■•■■■■■ 

• In terms of educational needs, jwe need- a oantinttiBn from analysis of moral 
dilenmas to e3^)eriential, self'--gpvernanpe learniiig. Bfirt^ 

but the latter may have the cutting e<3ge in effectiveness ^of^^^^ 
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Need for testing of extant and hew progr^ams 

• Vfe ought to be carefia about new development. There is a greater need to tes 
and apply vAiat^we have first . 

• Entirely too much time and recognition have been given to particular approach 
Wb need severe testing before we get on any bandwagon. 

• We must be waxy of uncritically accepting MCE programs/proposals which are 
not based on solid research. 

Need for teachei>training 

• Investigate ways to help teachere sort out their own moral value system . ^ i: 
so tiieir exanple can more often be consistent wxth their worcjs. If teachers : 
"had it together," I wouldn't worry too much abo\it special programs ained at 
the kids — it would happen naturally in each teacher's own style. 

• MDSt conversations assumed we were to design programs for students. Don't 
ignore the teacher-focused programs. 

• Have trCMuIhy for the teachers: MCE is only one of many new demands being 
made ol , 

• Teacher-training for MCE is of prime inportanoe. It is also a difficult 
task, considering the factors of teachers' persc^ial s^se of morality and 
ethics, perscmal conmitment to MCE, and presence or absence of sensitivity, 

etc. . ■ -. . . -.■■^ 

• The question of packaging curriculLDft materials is secondary to the priority 
need to train a teaching pool Itet can effectively use wl^iatever materials . 
are developed. We lack such a pool new. 

• Teacher-training should be a najor focus. \ 

• We must solve the problem of how teachere with individual moral sets can 
effectively teach the same MCE materials. 



There is a need to develop materials for teacher- and parent-training. ; 

A focal effort should be teacher- and parent-training, including iiipleroentatic 
guides, activities,. end materials. 

We must move into teacher-training and in-servioe training no matter how we 
approach MCE. 

We have to find means to give the teaching of IICE the status of teaching 
reading and math. 
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Highlights 



• There is remaricable consensus that MCE must be initiated at the local 
schx>l level. Such an approach calls for an assessme^ 

stresses, values, and perceived needs. The school-<xDninunity i^ 
seen as / vital. Technical assistance could be provided by on-call ccnsultants 
at the local level, and the program could then spread to other OOTminities, 
with adaptations to their environmental realities. A national "handed-dcwn" 
program is universally oondeimed. 

• A second and equally weighted reconinendatian is the call for teacher- 
training; teachers (as Well as parmts) need inforination, specialized i^ 
struction, and data about materials. 

• There is sOTie sense that ICE would be most effective if integrated into regular j 
curriculum courses. However, several suggestions are m^^ ^ 
"package" develqpraent: that it should integrate diverse ap^^ it 
should build xqxan, not diqplioate, v*iat we airea^ty have;; 

a stage process; that it should take into accoitot lO^^^^e^^ 
and test resialts (not necessarily restricted to school programs) have 
proven successful or unsuccessful; and that it shoiald provide materials from 
which local districts could select those most appropriate. 

• It is stressed that development must interact closely with theory and research. 
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DISSEMINATION 



Overview 

• Dissendnation ndght parallel stages of "development" 

Stagp 1 (Basic Research on MCE) 

Nature of materials dissendnated: (a) general iiif crnation to 
public on research; heavy media covera^ (not unlike coverage 
given to some topics in medical research); (b) formal e^oihanges 
amongst research groups 

Stagp 2 (Policy Research on MCE) 

Dissemination priiiarily to policy-snaking bodies 
Nature of material; problems, findings^and prospects in policy 
research on MCE 

3 (MCi; Program Developraent) 
Dissemination to currdcular developers in particular 

4 (MCE into Piactioe) 

Dissemination focus: inplementing agents (e.g., in the context 
of schooling, teachers) 

Suggestions for organizational roles 

• Vfe should develop a cleardng-hoiase operation to facilitate access to MCE : 
literature, e.g., more precise ERIG descriptors or periiaps a separate 
literature category for MCE. 

• I think there's a need for something like a national oonfereri^ 
association for MCE, perh^s with dues-paying members ;, ;Mcx^ 
Foruni could serve as its rwwsletter arid it could spons^^ 
during the year to address particular issues 1^ 
education, etc. ScaiB vehicle is needed to continue t^ 
visibility, keep^ people in touch — in short build this into 
that will have seme staying power. 

• State departments of education can be a catalyst to local districts as 
well as a dissemination instnment to noke sctcx)ls esiw 

of determining cymrnmity needs and priorities as well as a of 
interventions they mi^t explcfre. IMversilles and educational 1^ 
can, at that point, provide the necessary training for the p rog ra ms selected 
by the local district. 

• I would think that RBS would be a very a ppr o pr iate agency for field dissani-r 
nation. There is a need for sane central ooordinaticn of this aspect. 



Stage 
Stag^ 
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Since government and private noney will cxjntinue to be limited, it is leci- 
timate f a broadly representative group of specialists in MCE to be active 

to P"^"^*^^ ^ opportunity for speciaHsts to continue 

^nh^fo^-!^^^^^ 3° follow-up conferences, consisting perhaps of 
sub^ups wxthin this first conference. The subgroups (e.g., researS theorv 

"^"^ separately in pursuing tS^interlrts^^S^ 
g^^- Hoover, care should be taken to avoid complete 
separation of subgrovps. "-"uit'AeLe 

• Reverse laocess is also important, i.e., frm field to "center" (of all 
types — theory, research, policy). 

consortium, perhaps international in scc^, to collabor- 
ate on continued research in MCE. ^j-louw- 

We need to develop a set of regional organizations of local theorists, 

fSl of ^ «»™^ty is estSS!' and 
apool of talent identified. You can't run programs in Arizona, Kan^^d 
S2^^>^ large scale from Cambridge and SS^. ^Sely^^ 
needs to be an indigenous orggnizatim, u-Lxomaxeiy, jiere 

L^r^^ ^ cooperation .between the community, 

researcters, and a regional lab (or similar ar^9nization WDrJdne at the 

S^^SST'if'"^^- Such a consorSSrS^^^^. 
pies of participatory democracy, not special-interest biases. 

"Tripartite" center idea sounds vgorth trying. 

^Sf ^.^^'S!^^ '^? the reccnnendations would be imple- 

^Jf^'f^ ^ ^ ^ natoxmally coordinated effort, or should ou?^ 
organizations individually seek funds for projects thiy wantto dS?^ 

RBS provide leadership in MCE operations and activities I know of 

^""^Z^^ ^ ^ States St can proviS^S'effiS^ 
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Need for collectic3n and dissemination of descriptive/evalmtive information 



about MCE materials 



• I reconmend that NIE fimd and distribute literature desca?ibing available 
MCE objectives/techniques/raaterials, etc. These descriptic»is should pro- 
vide "consumer-oriented" information (sonething like, but more extensive 
than. Education F^roducts Infomation Exchange or CEDaR Catalog information). 

• Collect and disseminate best materials available* 

• RBS might begin a meaningful project which would be a brief list of re- 
searchers and foundations, and identify five exoeriments they have heard 
of that sound most premising. 0 

• We must make research and field-test findings available. So much is and 
has already been going on. 

• Sort out the various materials in such a way that each school can intelligent] 
select the items it wants. Try not to "market" specific curriculum materials, 
but provide a system for allcwing individual teachers and schools to choose 
what best meets their needs as they have identified them. 

• Programs are being introduced. Comnerical flrros will not wait* And v^ile 
we may believe that many efforts are pedagogicaliy weak, even harmful, we 
should encourage those trying programs to slMtre ttoeir results. 

• We need a historical perspective, as well as the logical and psychological 
ones , on the role formal schooling has had in the fields of moral training/ 

. education/citizenship. I gpt the inpression that several teaching projects 
are competing for disciples and funds on the basis <of their results and the 
publicity they have been able to oonmand. The public and the schools need 
not only formal assessments of these claiins, but an interpretation of tlieir 
import for a variety of ccnmunal situations. PM9iaps RBS could cone up with 
a consumer's guide in tliis field. 

Virtually nothing of any real consequence has occurred in the w^y of wide- 
spread dissemination • In the very recent past, however, some gains have 
been made with re^)ect to legitimizing the inportanoe of moral education 
and dramati2dng the inportanoe of appropriate methodology. The time is 
•therefore right, I 1hink, for the oansolidation of available research, the 
fabrication of the resialting inplioations into usable instructional packages, 
and the initiation of dissemination activity. 

Need for use of existing dissemination channels 

• Use existing channels for sharing '"what is" in moral education, and what 
"mi^t be." 

• Dissemination needs to occur within existing school centers, ocnmunity 
groups, and adult education classes. 
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We should organize reconnendations into a surnnary matrix and disseminate ther: 
to existing centers, e.g., AFT, teacher centers, parent gro^jps, etc., to clari- 
fy what we know and need to know about ICE. 



• We ought to make good use of the existing networks. One that I've been in- 
volved with and that would be particularly \jseful is teachers' centers, which 
have been at the cutting edge of reform both at the classroom level and the 
teacher education level. Ihere are nany people in Uiat movement v*k) would 

be active dissendnators of IKE and v^K>se centers offer excellent troining 
contexts, partly because of their openness to new ideas and the respect 
with i^ch they treat teachers. 

• We must filter out sumiHry reconmendations throu^ groups (minorities, 
parents, students, etc.) not represented at this CJonference, to gain 
broader representation and constituency. 

• The schools appear to be a vehicle for tCE inforroational fortns; they haw^ 

power at the political level, ttiey are accessible, and they can discuss 
differences. 

• The rssouroes of NEA are available to assist the effort, particularly with 
regard to upgrading the teaching profession. 

Need for clear state-of-the-art summary 

• The first priority is to develop a descriptive state-of-the-art sumnary, 
written in layman's language, re^irding assessment techniques. It should be 
widely distributed. 

• Teachers and parents need to have an ip-to-date synthesis of the generally 
accepted theories of child development re: morality, character, and how 
their behavior with children is believed to foster or retard this. 

• Dissemination in this area as in most areas of education is conplicated by 
"die lack of any uniformity in taxanomies, paradigons of instruction, arid 
criteria for correct procedures. We cannot assume a fairly stable set of 
categories within which the recipient of reports on research or theory or 
program development will interpret the message. Pertiaps the development of 
seme such set of categories, or the means of translating from one set to 
anotJier, is itself a research project that would make better dissemination 
possible. For exannple, 1J>e debate over the meaning of citizenship education 
indicates the point I am making. 

• The material that is needed in the field is a state of the art policy: what 
the theorists know now about current practice — vfliere certain actions will 
lead in terms of child developnent, what programs tend to produce what out- 
ocroes and how soon. The key to this suggestion is that the local districts 
will have their own desired needs, goals ^ and interactions. Providing them 
with this data will allow the districts to tailor programs to match felt needs. 
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"^^f"^ techruque is to inform or educate certain gro,jps, e.g. . 

of^ ^S^;*.f>,; S!"*^^ ab^ the stfte . 

2r^c^;v. ^ acccrplished through special seminare for such ? 

^ ^ ^^^^ It seems i^orSnt ^ 

to br^ peqple to a reasonable level of cortncn understan<lmg of ^ 
etc., prior to more ccnplex sharing. -isBues, , 

• Clarify the problems and possibilities in 1^ language. J 

Need for close relationship b etween field experience and other MCE elements | 
The real problem of dissemination, it seems' to me, occurs when i-}v» +y>^r 

riS^L^?^ ^^^^^^ 

• a need oould 
nodel beong based on argriculturBl demonstration projecS). P^*^^!. 

• Srt2°i?E'^''\SJi?'±S?" ^^'^ inplenentation) seems inappropriate 
devSS^SS'aS^^StS^ SSfSS^e^.^'^^^ 

Need for focus on -teachers 

• In-service teacher training (and funding) is a primary ccncem. 

• TWO efforts need to be made to bring mxce of the teacher-eduoation field % 
under the tent: - . ill 

(a) efforts (mailings, use of the media, etc.) to simply make note teacher 
educators aware of MCE and the growing efforts in this area — and to 
stimulate interest 

(b) regional institutes — • and other forms of training opportunities (pre- 
conference workshop days in moral education, for example, piggybacking 
on existing national education conferenoes) that train teacher eduoatotB 
in the skills they need to train teachers to be effective maral educators 
This will^require first identifying people in the field with eroertise 
and experience in working with teachers. 

• We should provide teacher-training — e3q)eriential oonioient is essential. 

• rdsseminate MCE materials fran which teachers can choose and integrate 
those that best fit their individuality, creativity, etc. — •'hamburKer^ 
helper" model. * 

• Provide professional support grotps for teachers. 
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Need for MCE newsletter 

• Publish the newsletter ! 

• Continue, «q>and on newsletters, material reviews. \ 
Need for vistel aids 

^^^^ novifis, and slide presentations relating to MCE programs 

would be very helpful. . 

Sane television programs incorporating video tapes fran denostraticn 
projects would help. 

Dissemination should be d eferred until develoianent is more advanced 

1 don't see a concentrated effort or dissemination at this point in time, 
due to lack of well-defined goals and related methods. . 

• We haven't anything to disseminate yet. Publication should not be premature. 

• Dissemination seems prenature. 

Highli^ts ■ 

• ig^s^'SSS^^' ^centralized, coordinating b^^^ 
used (e.g!f^?Slc^n^^SSt3^^?^^ Whatev^ ^ 
^^^iik ^^^^i>ar^^^^rr^ the desire^fbrv^ ^ ■ 
need for ^Stena^if cSSatioha^^ 

JS^S^ W?' ^'''LS''^ ^ activities should te^sun^^\in^^^- 
fSld^^^^'^^'f^^^y ^ted, and dissemiiiated to those^^^S 
field. The lack of such resources^ is consistently depii>red. ^ ^ ^ 

A^second major theme is the call for establishing infonnatLon neixjnriir« 
element of this activity sho^hS^fl n^K^J^^^^ ° 

A clear state-of-the-art suonary is seen as a priority aetivily. 

dissenWtion techniques are.i^^ a newsletter 
of education, ERIC), and a MCE <d.earini hSJ^ (Sf^ ^ 

Of 



Implementation Issiies: 
Brainstozmmg Session 

(Selected Conments) 



• uncertainty existing in MCE area (polarized 
attitudes) 

• danger of handing teachier too much respcnsi- 
bilily in MCE p rog rams 

• danger of crisis orientation to MCE (which 
vitiates MCE intent and efforts) 

• issues relating to secular versus religious 
orientation in MCE 

• lack of oonmiKiily-needs assessment related to 
MCE 

• " obfuscaticn of jargon in MCE 

• lade of 3£gitijnac3r f or MCE 

• danger of MCE over3x>ading the care curriculim 

• problems relating to religious qpposition to 
MCE 

• parental oonoems in MCE: conflict in 
authority, conflict beti^^ home 
and JSchDol.,-invasijdh^ 6^ 

• issues reiatixig to local versus f^^ 
TTHndate for MCL \ 

• need for broad (ethnic and class) participa- 
tion in MCE- 

• problemB relaidng to indoc^^ 
objectivity (neutrality) in M^^ 

• problems relating to central versus local 
controls in MCE 

• problems relating to process versus product 
(packagel^ approach in MCE 

• issues reletting to nature of chaiige agent 
in MCE 

• iSTxiblens relatuvg to casting sdKX>l in role of 
social-ciian^ ^gent 

• school aArinifitr a Lnr y K^ tj^^ t<*^Hyrs^ 
attitude:^ toward MCE 
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• need to assess and justify MCE 

• need to prioritize ejqjenditures for MCE R and D 

• ooninunity involvement and sijiport in 

• issues related to ccmnunity being viewed as 
sanctioner of MCE 

• lack of faith in MCE rational dialogue ; 

• diversijy of MCE teachers' backgrounds, skills, 
interests ^---^o* 

• danger of encroachment of special-interest 
groups in MCE 

• red flag nature of the word "nciral" 
ocnplexity of MCE behavior 

absence of professional sancticns in MCE 

need to fbrmulate an . acceptable, useful 
definition of MCE 

pr^Ofims relating to time requirements for 
:installxng MCE (in-service, public relations, 
etc. ) , . 

lack of professional canstituency iir MCE 

narrow view of MCE theorists 

varied background of MCE students 

teachers' ignorance of develqpniental psychology 

threat to teachere'/adninistretore' sense of power 

eAicators' feara of ooninunity objectLons to 

parental versus professional desires in MCE 
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danger of external ijpositian of MCE 

teachers' Stersus ooninunity's peroepticn of 
MCE needs 

need for school to interact with the larger 
ccnmunity 

need to provide nonccnstraining assistance to 
MCE teachers 

individualistic versus societal perspective of " 

MCE ^-.r-; 

lack of unifoim (reliable and valid) MCE 
jneasttres 

lack of review of reoerrt MCE literature 

issues relating to selection of MCE tartgst - 
grotpCs ) (ethnic and class factors) 

lack of cross-field, multidisciplinary S 
ccnininicaticn in MCE field 

lack of adequate MCE data-base : ' 

issues relating to selection of MCE teachers 



Sense of -the Conference 



As is clear from the preceding suninary of reoonnencktions , the Con- 
ference generated a healthy mix of convergence and divei^gnce , with the 
former clearly the dominant tone. For instance, ther^ was virtual una- 
nimity on the following points: 

There is an imperative need to mount MCE programs now. 
• There is a need to define MCE, or at least delimit its scope. . . 
There are pitfalls and caveats which we must be aware of, e.g. , 
"red flag" terminology, the public specter of indoctrination. ' 
Public policy, theory, research, <fevelopment, and.^^^^^^ 

must join hands in an interactive, ccnimunicative team effort. 
A coalition/confederation providing central coorKlination is 
essential. 

• The ^proach must be multidisciplinary. 

• Societal sectors (e.g., religious groups, service or^nizations) 
must be involved, since they impact significantly on children and 
liieir enviroimient. 

• Implementation should begin at the school level and involve the . 
oonnrunity, perhaps subsequently moving to other ar«as or delivery 
systems, e.g. , parent-training. 

If federal funding is involved, it should be, at most, in partoer- 
ship with private interests, never dominant. 

• The time to act in MCE is now. 

These are among some of the points on which there was outstanding 
consensus. If one could extract, in one phrase, the nub, or sense, of 
the Conference, it would be: a call for action. Methods, vehicles, pro- 
cesses, management, substance, and format — all these were consider^l in 
depth. But the mood was one of enersr and readiness to move in the MCE 
field. How to c^italize on this mood, and how to carry out the Cbnference 
reconmendations, are the topic of a separate docunent: the total planning- 
effort report of recomendations to Be su&nitted to NIE and the public. 
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In sum, the Conference, together with its products, was the key out- 
come of the year's planning effort. As such, it set the stage for future 
MCE endeavors by providing a knowledge-base, ccninunication, anipetus, di- 
rection, and a vision. 
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Evaluation of the Conference 



While extensive evaluation efforts were not undertaken, the end-of- 
Conference questiainaire findijigs were favorable. The evaluation instru- 
ment and findings are shown below. It seems clear that the objectives of 
establishing cciiinunication, sharing knowledge, generating reccranendations , 
and promoting coimiitinent to MCE goals were achieved to a lar^ extent. 

1. Opportunity to meet with professionally significant individuals: 





Excellent 


Good 


j Acceptable 




1 Poor 1 




36 


6 


1 0 


1 




2. 


Opportunity for you to become better informed about development in 
the ICE dcnain: 




1 Excellent 


Good 


Acceptable 


Fair 


Poor 




1 2H 


15 




0 


0 


3. 


The production of ideas and reccranendations conceming MCE: 




Excellent j 


Good 


Acceptable 1 


Fair 


Poor j 




13 1 


17 


10 1 


3 


° 1 




Overall evaluation of the worth of the Conference: 






Excellent j 


Good 


Acceptable j 


Fair 


Poor 




2H 1 


16 


2 1 


0 


0 



Did the Conference engage you to the extent that you are willing to 
invest time in the development and review of MCE R, D, E D if con- 
tacted? 



Yes 
37 



Maybe 
5 



0 
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Ctanference Publication 

A MCE book is in preparation, financed by BBS corporate funds, which 
IS intended for practitioners and students alike. The content will be 
derived from and build on Conference inputs. A brief prospectus of the 
book follows: 

The four dominant approaches to M:3: are each described by " 
a prestigious scholar; the propositions set forth in these 
descriptions are then critiqued by a groi^ of equally 
eminent commentators; and finally, the volume's editor, 
Russell A. Hill, contributes a synthesizing chapter 
in which (a) the major similarities and differences anting 
the four approaches are illuminated, and (b) a methodology 
for incorporating the particular benefits of each ~ at 
appropriate places in the curriculum ~ is outlined. This 
final chapter makes several unique contributions. First, 
it provides a conceptualization ~ a conceptual map, as ' 
it were ~ of the confused and fragmented field of MCE. 
Second, it draws together and synthesizes knowledge and 
findings from a broad spectrum of MCE theory, research, 
practice, and so forth. To our knowledge, this kind of 
analytic and conceptual overview is nowhere else available. 
Finally, to enhance the volume's pragmatic appeal for . 
teachers and administratora , each of the sections obntains 
a sequence of practical implications and instructional 
reconmendations . 

Hie major authora inclucJe: Jerrold R. Cbqnbs, University of British 
Columbaa; Howard Kirschenbaum, National Humanistic Educati<»i Center- 
^forman A. Sprinthall, Uhiveraity of Minnesota and Ralph I.. Mosher, Lton 
University; and Ervd^ Staub, University of rfa^sachusetts . Their critiquera 
include: for Cocribs - Harry S. Broudy, University of Illinois; Thanas 
F. Green, Syracuse Univereity; James E. McClellan, State University of 
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New Yori< at Albany; for Kirschenbaum — FocJney F. Allen, The Florida 
State University; John R. Meyer, Uhiversity of Windsor; Milton Meux, 
The University of Utah; for Sprinthall and Mosher r- Thomas Lickona, 
State liiiversity of New Yorfc College at Cortland; Peter Scharf, University 
of California at Irvine; Edmund V. Sullivan, Institute of Studies in 
Education; and for Staub ~ James H. Bryan, Northwestern University; 
Larry C. Jensen, Brigham Young University; Frank D. P^e, San Jose State 
Uiiversity. 

Negotiations are now underway with conmerical publishers vdiich have 
indicated an interest in publishing such a book. 
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APPENDIX 

Inforroal Connentary on the Oonference 



Dear Riass, 

I want to congratulate you on planning and carrying out one of the 
roost iipressive conferences I've ever attended and that part of an equally 
inpressive larger change process. Frankly, I was very skeptical. I had 
been extremely unijipressed by the oonference in Ontario. It struck both 
Barb and me as one of the greatest wastes of talent we've even seen. And 
it was downright discouraging to Uiiric that this was the leadership of the 
antemational moral education movement, with so mai^^ people l3:ying to im- 
press each other, put each other down and demonstrate that "ray c5>proaGh 
IS better than yours." The Philadelphia conference jtist^fgpes to show 
I think we all believe — that if you put people in an envirxanment ^ere 
the rules are favorable to human growth and where the atmosphere is facil- 
itative and supportive, they are soing to rise to the occjasicn. You 
helped create those nanus and the results were astounding. I heard several 
people, including myself, exclaiming on how much tl^y learned. People 
listened! They reached out across previously rigid boundaries. I really 
appreciated having the opportunity to be a part of it and, I hope, to con- 
tribute to it. I'm still skeptical about the final outccmes insofar as 
national funding and legislation goes; but in any case, I think the con- 
ference was a huge success. Then again, if any chan^ effort has a chance 
of having a big inpact, yours does. I wish you good luck in all the work 
ahead in digesting, summarizing, analyzing, and feeding back the enonnDtis 
amount of data you have to deal with. 

Howard Kirschenbaum 

National Hunanistic Education Center 

Dear Russ: 

I am still sorting out the many stimulating discussions we had at 
the Sugar Loaf Conference. I thought your leadership in the oonference 
was most important and that you had a laseful structure for the task ... 

I am returning your questionnaire without putting in the amount of 
thought I had hoped. But we are in several mini-crises this wed< and I 
remember your insi^tful remark that good intentions don't get the material 
back on time! 

As you mght have concluded, .! w^ 

ment that the whole issue of man's morality seemed to be approached in a 
v*K)lly intellectual context. Do people really believe that is possible? 
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Everywhere I look I see men and women ~ many with great intellects ~ 
looking for a moral identity, sense of ptirpose and a reference point for 
determining answers to life's tough questions. Personally, I believe man 
was created by God, Who revealed to us moral boundaries outside of which 
man is unfulfilled, guilt-ridden and aimless. I don't want to get into 
theology, but it was sad to see so little insight into man»6 noral nature 
from the Nation's "experts." There are hundreds of individuals with whom 
Al Quie and I meet who have a solid hold on the questions that seemed to 
escape most of the conferees. 

Nevertheless, I think your project is worth pursuing and hope that 
the group will eventually come to a realization that improving a person's 
reasoning capacity is not the sole answer to moral education. The problem 
is that, under our system of law, it is not appropriate for the schools to 
take the leadership in helping young people openly pursue spiritual ques- 
tions. The dilemma remains: how then to include the schools? 

I look forward to keeping in touch with the project. Thanks for in- 
cluding me in the conference. 

Robert C. Andringa 

Office of Albert H, Quie, MC 

House of Representatives 



Dear Russ: 

ffeny, many thanks for a si:5)er opportunity to exchange views with so 
many colleagues and interesting persons! ! ! ! ! ! ! I didn't get or take the 
chance to tell you that in our rushed depaarture. One really serendipitous 
event was my meeting Byron Walker of the Ohio Department of Education. 
We had a chance to chat at the airport and I learned of a curriculum 
package they were oannpleting that is alnost identical to our efforts at 
the early grades. This was a bit of reinforcing fran a once unknown source. 

You may wish me to repeat my conviction of confidence in the work of 
RBS in this area. It is the "only" operation in the States that I am con- 
fident can and is working on an intelligible approach to moral education. 
I sonetimes get the sense that you may need more said on your behalf and 
I am prepared to do this for whatever type of audience necessary ... 

John R. Mayer 

Values Education Centre 
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Dear Russ: 

First, I think you are to be ccraplimented for the arra/ of talent at 
many different levels and several different establishments that you brought 
together. I think a lot of people genuinely appreciated meeting people 
they had read and wanted to know better. Secxmd, the cxHiference setting 
was exquisite. It is clearly in ^t I am caning to understand as the RBS 
tradition. Third, the vibes fran the staff, from you to the youngest Hill, 
were veiy warn and supportive ... 

-Incidentally, I thought the materials that you prepared for the con- 
ference, particularly the booklet, were very helpful . . . Finally, I was 
very glad to have been invited. I had a chance to have ny say about the 
Feds role (that they coimission surveys to see if there is a felt need and 
-Uie nature of that need and then help small units, states and local conmuni- 
ties make their own response to v*at is found to be the peoples desires 
and tolerances in this area). 

Kevin I^an 

The Ohio State Uhiversity 



Dear Russell, 

Congratulations on your successful MCE conference. By creating an 
qpportunity for specialists from widely diverg^t parts of the continent 
to get together, you may also have provided the setting frem vdiich some 
other — local and regiaial - activities may generate . . . 

Liisa Kiihmerfcer 
Hunter College 



Dear Dr. Hill: 

I thought the conference went off very well; it certainly gave me a 
perspective on the state of the art and the mind in this area that I could 
not have acquired in any other way so quickly. 

With best wishes for the project ^ I am 

Harry S. Broudy 
University of Illinois 
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Dear Russ, 

Thanks for a great conference. Your presentation on Sunday noming 
was not only an excellent sumnary of the discussion so far, but also a 
legible signpost of things to ccne. Clhank gpodness you didn't have time 
to prepare visual aids for that session!) 

There are gping to be some rough times ahead if MCE is to become • 
something other than a topic for a cca^ference. If we can help, iust eive 
us a call. ^* JU0...3J.VC 

James E. feClellan 
Dorothy McClellan 
State, Ihiversity of New York 
at Albany 



Dear Russ; 



ffy praise for your efforts in organizing the conference. It was the 
best that I have atrtended. 



Again thanks for the exciting time. 



Janes Bryan 

Northwestern University 



Russ: 



I wanted to drop you a note conplimenting you on a brilliant confer^ce! 

I have no way of knowing if all of what happened met your ejmectations 
arid objectives, but it was the finest conference I can recall having attended 
with the possible equal of the Oakville, Qnatrio (January 1975) meeting 
(which you also attended). I learned alot. The meetings (especially our 
discussion group) were fruitful. People were serious and concerned about 
exploring and understanding rather than winning. In fact, the best point 
was the level of cooperation. Inspite of the fact that various "camps" in 
values education were represented, all tried to understand and to concentrate 
on coimon points of agreement — rather than bicker and snipe. 



Cdngratulations ! 



Rodney F. Allen 
Florida State Uhiversity 
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Dear Russ: 

Many thanks for inviting we to your conference. I thought it was 
very well run, that tSne ooipetency level of the group was surprisingly 
high, and I enjoyed meeting a number of the people. I hope that the con- 
ference yielded the resiiLts that you particularly desired. 

Robert Itogan 

The Johns Hopkins Iftiiversity 



Dear Russ, 

I thoroughly enjoyed the conference — net lots of gpod people, rot 
lots of good ideas, and came away sharing your optimism about the future 
of the field, I think there^s a great contributicn waiting to be made — 
if we have the will to make it. ; 

Thojras lackona 

State University of New York at 
Cortland 



Dear Mr. Hill: 

I very much enjoyed the conference. Had it have been possible, I 
would have taken tfje opportunity to stay for the whole weekend. 

AUbert H. Quie, MC 
House of Representatives 



Dear Mr. Hill, 

Thank you for the opportunity to participate in a most informative 
and well planned weekend. I learned a great deal and hope that I will be 
able to coiimunicate niy interest to the Synagogue Council. We will cer- 
tainly have to stay in touch. 

Naiicy Fuchs-Kreimer 
Representing: Institute for 

Jewish Policy Planning and 

Research 
Synagogue Council of Anerlca 
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Dear Russ, 

I leiamed a gpod deal from [the C3onference] and was glad to have an 
oppoirtunity to participate ... 

Ralph W, Tyler 

Senior CicDinsultant 

Science Besearch Associates 
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